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DEFINITION, MATTER AND Form oF BAPTISM 


Baptism cannot validly be conferred except by ablution with real 
natural water and the prescribed form of words. This Sacrament 
is the door to, and foundation of, all other Sacraments and must 
necessarily be received either actually or at least in desire in order 
to gain eternal salvation. (Canon 737, § 1.) 

This principle of dogmatic theology, laid down in the first Canon 
in the Sacrament of Baptism, has been defended by the Church 
from its very beginning. It is, indeed, only another way of giv- 
ing expression to the words of Christ: “Nisi quis renatus fuerit 
ex aqua et Spiritu Sancto, non potest introire in regnum Devt’ 
(John, iii, 5). In reference to the matter and form the Code 
merely states that the water must be true natural water, and that 
the form of words prescribed, namely by the approved rituals of 
the Church, must be employed. There are many varieties of natural 
water, and chemistry has its own principles for determining what 
constitutes the element called water, but as far as the matter of 
baptism is concerned, the common and popular acceptation of what 
is or is not considered! water must be the guiding principle, for it 
is in the common acceptation of the meaning of words that the 
Saviour speaks. There is no need here to rehearse the various 
discussions of moralists on the matter of the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism. In a case where baptism must be administered to the infant 
in the womb of the mother, an antiseptic preparation consisting 
of one part of corrosive bichloride to a thousand parts of pure 
water may be employed when there is danger of infection to the 
womb of the mother. (Holy Office, August 21, 1901.) 
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Concerning the form of the words pronounced at the moment of 
applying the water, there are a number of decisions (Holy Office, 
S. Propaganda) on more or less defective forms, and from these 
decisions it follows that the baptism is valid as long as the essen- 
_ tials of the form are retained, though considerable mistakes are 
made in grammar and pronunciation. The word “baptize” or an 
equivalent term according to the idiom of the various languages, 
need not necessarily be in the first person. The Greek formula 
has the verb in the third person singular of the passive tense, 
“baptizatur.”’ The Armenian schismatic form which has been de- 
clared valid by the Holy See reads: “Now my hand baptizes”’ (or, 
according to another form: “let my hand baptize’’) in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’”’ Another for- 
mula of the same Church repeats before each of the Divine Persons 
“now my hand baptizes in the name.” 

The Code explaining the distinction between solemn and private 
baptism states: When baptism is administered with the observance 
of all the rites and ceremonies prescribed by the liturgical books, 
it is called solemn, otherwise it is called private baptism. (Canon 
737, §2.) Canon 759 explains when and under what circum- 
stances private baptism may be given, and Canon 776 states in 
what cases solemn baptism may be administered outside the church, 
which is the regular place for the administration of baptism. 


THE MINISTER OF BAPTISM 


A priest only is the ordinary minister of solemn baptism, and 
its administration is reserved to the pastor, or to a priest com- 
missioned by either the pastor or the local Ordinary, which com- 
mission may be lawfully presumed in a case of necessity. (Canon 
738, § 1.) 

In the early centuries of the Church the bishop was considered 
the only ordinary minister of baptism and without his permission 
neither priest nor deacon were allowed to baptize. Documents to 
this effect are not wanting in the early patristic period, e. g., the let- 
ter of St. Ignatius of Antioch to the Christians at Smyrna, and 
Tertullian’s book “De baptismo.” Even as late as the year 551 
the clergy of Milan petitioned Emperor Justinian to see to it that 
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the church of Milan may have her exiled bishop restored to the 
church, “since there is no one to administer baptism and many 
people must die without receiving this Sacrament” (Hefele, History 
of the Councils). In thosé days it was possible for the bishop to 
baptize all candidates, or at least to be present while priests author- 
ized by him baptized, for every town or city had its own bishop, 
but when with the spread of Christianity parishes were established 
also in country districts, it was practically impossible for the bishop 
in every case to baptize or to be present at the baptism. Since that 
period, about the sixth century, pastors outside the episcopal city 
were authorized to confer baptism. From about the eleventh cen- 
tury, the priest is recognized as the ordinary .minister of baptism. 
The decree of Pope Eugene IV. to the Armenians declares that 
the priest is the ordinary minister of baptism, who in virtue of 
his office has the right to baptize. 

The Code repeats the legislation that has been in force for many 
centuries past, that the pastor is the ordinary minister of baptism 
for all the people having their domicile within the district of his 
parish. He may, of course, allow another priest to baptize, and the 
bishop of the diocese, being the pastor of the whole diocese, may 
authorize any priest to baptize persons residing in the district over 
which he has jurisdiction. 

Persons who for the time being stay in a strange parish but have 
a proper domicile in another parish are to go to their own pastor 
for baptism, if it can be done easily and without delay. Otherwise, 
the pastor of the parish in which such people actually stay may 
confer on them or their children of minor age solemn baptism. 
Thus, for instance, if a mother gives birth to a child in a hospital 
or other place distant from her own parish, and it would entail 
difficulty or delay to have the child brought to her own parish for 
baptism, the pastor in whose parish such house or hospital is situated 
has the right to baptize the child. (Canon 738, § 2.) 

The bishop outside his own diocese, and the pastor outside his 
own parish, are not allowed to administer baptism, not even to 
persons from places in their jurisdiction, without the permission 
of the local pastor or bishop. (Canon 739.) In the administra- 
tion of the Sacrament of Penance, the pastor or bishop may ab- 
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solve his own subjects in any place even outside the limits of his 
district of jurisdiction. The Holy Viaticum may not be adminis- 
tered lawfully to any person, resident or stranger, within the dis- 
trict of a parish except by the pastor in charge of that district, 
and the same holds good also for the administration of Extreme 
Unction. The contract of marriage may not licitly be witnessed 
except by the proper pastor of one of the parties, as a rule the 
pastor of the bride, but he cannot validly witness such contract of 
his subject outside the limits of his parish. Hence, as a general 
rule, one may lay down the principle that strictly pastoral functions 
are by law subject to the authority of the pastor of the place 
where such functions are to be performed. 

The Code, furthermore, rules that in places where parishes or 
quasi-parishes are not yet constituted, the particular regulations of 
those places and the accepted customs are to be considered, in order 
to decide what priest, besides the Ordinary, has the right to bap- 
tize in the whole of such district or in certain parts of it. (Canon 
740.) This Canon has reference chiefly to missionary districts 
where the establishment of the Church is still in a process of for- 
mation. Nevertheless, in the United States the organization of the 
Church is by no means complete as yet, and it is not possible to 
apply the Code in all its details. Thus, for instance, in the ques- 
tion of parishes we have a great number of parishes which differ 
widely from what is called a parish or a quasi-parish in the Code, 
namely the many parishes for people speaking languages different 
from the English. Wherefore the rules determining to what parish 
a person belongs cannot be taken from the Code, and the particular 
regulations recognized in the various dioceses will have to serve as 
a norm until conditions are such that the dioceses can be divided 
into separate parishes by territorial lines. 

The deacon is the extraordinary minister of solemn baptism, but 
he is not permitted to make use of his power without the per- 
mission of either the Ordinary of the diocese or the pastor. This 
permission may be given for a good reason, and may lawfully be 
presumed in a case of necessity. (Canon 741.) 

The right of the deacon to baptize was always restricted, as we 
learn from the history of the discipline of the Sacrament of Bap- 
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tism. When the Apostolic Constitutions, and Pope Gelasius in his 
letter to the bishops of Lucania, Bruttium and Sicily, first recog- 
nized the priest as minister of the Sacrament of Baptism, they 
expressly demanded that the deacon refrain from giving solemn 
baptism unless he have the express permission of the bishop or of 
the priest, and only when extreme necessity makes is necessary 
shall he be allowed to baptize without an explicit commission. This 
restriction of the exercise of the deacon’s power to baptize remained 
the same throughout the Middle Ages. St. Thomas Aquinas, ex- 
plaining the reason for this restriction, says that by the very nature 
of the office of the deacon it does not belong to him to be the 
principal agent in the administration of any of the Sacraments, as 
his office is rather to assist, and minister to, bishop and priest in 
the administration of the Sacraments. The Roman Catechism, 
finally, teaches likewise that the deacon may not baptize without 
the permission of the bishop or/the priest, and this is also the 
ruling of the code. 

Private baptism may be administered by any person, provided 
he apply the proper matter and form and have the right inten- 
tion. Even in private baptism two witnesses, or at least one, should 
be present, in order that the conferring of baptism can be proved. 
(Canon 742, § 1.) 

We read but rarely of private baptism in the early history of 
_the Church. There are, however, some references to it in the 
early ages. Thus Tertullian, speaking of laymen who have an 
opportunity to baptize in danger of death, says that if they neglect 
to do so, they will be guilty of the loss of a soul. (De Baptismo, 
chap. XVII.) St. Jerome likewise states that in case of necessity 
we know that it is lawful for a layman to baptize. (Adv. Lucif., 
chap. IX.) The Fourth Lateran Council teaches: “The Sacra- 
ment of baptism . . . no matter by whom conferred is available 
to salvation.” St. Isidore of Seville says: “The Spirit of God 
administers the grace of baptism, although it be a pagan who does 
the baptizing.” To the administration of baptism by a woman, 
Tertullian and some of the early Fathers of the Church strongly 
object. Tertullian, in the chapter quoted above, seems to deny to 
women all power of baptizing validity, even in a case of necessity, 
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while the opposition of the Fathers may possibly be explained as 
having reference only to solemn and not to private baptism. In 
addition, however, to the traditional teaching to the effect that a 
woman may validly baptize in case of necessity, we have the 
authoritative teaching of Pope Urban II.: “It is true baptism, if 
a woman in case of necessity baptize a child in the name of the 
Trinity.” : 

The “due intention” in baptizing, which the Code demands, 
means that the baptizer intends the end for which Christ instituted 
the Sacrament; such an intention is indirectly contained in the in- 
tention to do what the Church does or intends by baptism. In the 
third century there arose a great controversy concerning the validity 
of baptism conferred by the early sects that had separated them- 
selves from the Church. Bishop St. Cyprian, the leading authority 
among the bishops of Northern Africa, held that their baptism 
was not valid for the reason that the ministers were unworthy. 
The synods of the African Bishops, held under the presidency of 
St. Cyprian, agreed with him, but when the acts of these synods 
came to Pope Stephen, who had already defended the validity of 
baptism by heretics in a controversy among the bishops of Asia 
Minor on this question, he forbade the re-baptism of heretics who 
wished to be received into the Church. The controversy was not 
settled finally until the Synod of Arles (314) and the Council of 
Nice (325) had discussed the matter more completely and con- 
firmed the ruling of Pope Stephen. 

Even in private baptism, if a priest is present, he is to baptize 
in preference to a deacon, a deacon in preference to a sub-deacon, 
a cleric (in tonsure or minor orders) to a layman, and a man to 
a woman, unless propriety demands that a woman should perform 
the baptism, or the woman knows better the form and manner of 
baptizing. (Canon 742, § 2.) This scale of preference is based 
on the ancient discipline of the Church in reference to the adminis- 
tration of baptism. In case of difficult childbirth, when it is not 
certain that the child will be born alive, baptism is to be attempted 
before the child is born. In these circumstances it is not only more 
becoming that the doctor or midwife or trained nurse baptize, but 
they, provided the priest has told them what is essential for bap- 
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tism, may succeed in baptizing the child when a priest would be 


helpless. 

The Code, in the third section of Canon 742, repeats the law 
which has been in force for centuries, that the father or mother are 
not to baptize their own child except in danger of death, if there 
is no one else present who can baptize. This prohibition is con- 
sidered by theologians to be binding under mortal sin, if the law 
is violated with full knowledge and without necessity. Theologians 
commenting on this law before the Code was published, did not 
agree whether the parent thereby contracted a spiritual relationship 
with his partner in marriage and was consequently forbidden to 
live in marriage until a dispensation from the impediment was ob- 
tained. The Code has set aside this controversy, for according to 
Canon 768, the spiritual relationship is contracted with the one 
baptized only by the minister of baptism and by the sponsors. 

Pastors are commanded by the Code to see to it that the people 
of their parishes, especially doctors, trained nurses and midwives, 
are properly instructed how to baptize validly in cases of necessity. 
(Canon 743.) 

The baptism of adults should be referred to the local Ordinary, © 
if it can be done without inconvenience, in order that he may, if he 
so desires, baptize the person himself or through a delegate in a 
more solemn manner. (Canon 744.) This Canon reminds us of 
the baptismal discipline in the early centuries of the Church, when 
the entire administration of baptism was reserved to the bishop. 

(To be continued ) 





SCRUPULOUS PENITENTS 


By the Rev. Grorce T. ScuHMipt 


The above title will call to mind the memory of many trying 
hours spent with penitents afflicted with scrupulosity. Because the 
disease is not an unusual one, and must be dealt with by every 
- priest engaged in pastoral work, it is of paramount importance 
that we, at once, recognize scrupulosity in penitents, and adopt the 
most efficient means of combating this mental affliction. 

~Some priests vouch for the fact that malicious persons occa- 
sionally ply the confessor with endless questions because they have 
a more sinister purpose in view than the mere quieting of their 
conscience. In dealing with such as these it would be well for the 
confessor to inquire into the disposition of his penitent. 

Being a disease of the mind, scrupulousness has its symptoms and 
readily manifests its nature. One of the most common signs is 
the inability to prepare satisfactorily for confession. Those 
afflicted are wont to consume much time, sometimes hours, in 
minutely examining every detail of action and every shade of mean- 
ing connected with word or thought. And when the penitent 
approaches the confessional, he does so only with the greatest mis- 
givings. You will observe that he or she is extremely nervous. 
Sins are repeated over and over again with smallest detail and at- 
tending circumstance. And even though the confessor begs his 
penitent to be brief and confine himself to that which is known to 
be sinful, no attention is paid to his appeal. The penitent seeks 
advice, but fails to follow it. After confession the mind is in a 
state of doubt and uncertainty that brings with it the terrifying 
thought that an unworthy confession has been made. Some scru- 
pulous penitents return to the confessional several times before 
going to Holy Communion. I remember the case of a young boy 
afflicted with scruples. He wanted to repeat his confession over 
and over again. I had to use stern measures with him in order 
to enforce obedience. But what was my consternation, when giv- 
ing out Holy Communion, this lad, the next in order to receive 
the Sacred Host, said quite audibly, “Father, I have another sin!” 
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I told him to open his mouth, gave him communion, and passed on 
to the next communicant. 

Frequently those suffering from scruples will find the greatest 
difficulty in remaining in the state of grace during the time inter- 
vening between confession and communion. They consider every 
thought sinful. Even images of Our Saviour, of the Blessed 
Mother and of the saints suggest sinful thougths. And in spite 
of the fact that the sufferer has refused to consent to the thoughts, 
he is afraid that he no longer is in the state of grace. If he goes 
to communion it is with the fear of receiving the Sacrament un- 
worthily. Needless to say the spiritual life of the scrupulous man 
or woman is greatly hampered. For there is the constant waver- 
ing between right and wrong, in spite of the fact that reason 
definitely declares one way or the other. 

Another indication of the scrupulous temperament is the fear 
of sinning where others do not even think of sin. Thus, for in- 
stance, all thoughts that revolve about faith or purity are put down 
as wilfully entertained sinful thoughts. 

Some scrupulous people experience the greatest uneasiness when 
compelled to walk to church to go to communion when rain is 
falling. They fear that they will break their fast if a drop of rain 
should blow into their mouth. As I write, I remember the case of 
a scrupulous girl who could not be induced to receive the Holy 
Eucharist because, as she thought, she broke her fast by inhaling 
and swallowing the lint from the bedclothes. Her confessor cured 
her by carrying out the absurdity. He told her that this was in- 
deed a serious matter, for if she were not careful, she might, in 
her sleep, swallow bedsheet, blankets and all. 

These are the common symptoms of scrupulousness. To deal 
successfully with penitents of this type, it will be necessary to know 
the cause of the individual’s state of mind. Men and women of 
melancholic disposition will usually be scrupulous. Their very na- 
ture seems to be the reason for the abnormality of their judgment. 
This, however, may be attributed to a diseased condition of the 
body. Thus the failure of the digestive organs to function prop- 
erly may bring about worry and nervousness that eventually 
develops into melancholia. The peculiarity of this cause consists 
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in a uniform scrupulosity. Not only in the matter of confession, 
but in every-day actions and habits, the spirit of suspicion and 
wavering asserts itself. _ Medical men have recorded such instances 
as the fear of a girl to cross the threshold of her home, and the 
practice of men and women of touching every object in their room 


before retiring for the night. 

The writer has known of scrupulous men and women who were 
always tardy and late for work, for Mass or for any gathering of 
people where they were expected to be present at a given time.’ The 
reason was that they could not convince themselves that their cloth- 
ing was properly arranged, and, consequently, they feared that they 
might give scandal or be the occasion of another’s evil thoughts. 

Scrupulosity, induced by natural disorders of the body, is incur- 
able, unless means are found to remove the cause and restore the 
system to a normal state of health. 

The scrupulous conscience may also be the work of the devil. 
Certain it is that he will employ every means in his endeavor to draw 
souls away from God. What then could suit his purpose better 
than a scheme to induce human beings to avoid the salutary graces 
of the sacraments. 

Scruples caused by diabolical suggestion are readily recognized. 
Their salient features are, coldness toward God, and a tendency 
to put off confession. Herein they differ from scruples caused by 
natural disposition or bodily ailments. For the one suffering from 
the latter is frequently seen in the confessional. But the scrupu- 
lous person, whose scruples rarely manifest themselves except when 
he goes to confession, will sometimes wait until the last Sunday in 
the Lenten period to make his Easter duty. 

Here is a case that is not assumed for the purpose of argument, 
but is one of many actually observed. A young man, prominent in 
business life, goes to confession once a year. His preparation for 
the sacrament lasts several hours. In the confessional he is ill at 
ease, and cannot, with all his details, make a confession satisfactory 
to himself. He loathes the thought of going to confession, and 
dreads the time when, again, he will have to go through the ordeal. 
In his profession and in his intercourse with his fellow men he does 
not manifest the least sign of over-conscientiousness, is careless 
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about attending Mass on Sundays and is usually a main figure in 
social activities. Is it not probable that Satan has been at work 
to make the sacraments distasteful to this individual? Does God 
cause scruples? No; because scrupulosity is an evil. - Father Lehm- 
kuhl (Casus Conscientiae, qu. 56) and Father Noldin (De Princi- 
piis, pg. 226) maintain that God permits scruples to prepare cer- 
tain souls for great work in the kingdom of God, or to purify 


chosen souls. 

Now that we are able to recognize scrupulosity by its symptoms, 
and can diagnose the cause of the disorder, we shall be in a posi- 
tion to suggest the remedy. 

The confessor without the cooperation of his penitent will fail in 
his efforts to bring about a cure. Therefore the priest must suggest 
to the patient the course of action to be pursued, and he himself 
must adopt certain tactics. 

It will be necessary, first of all, to convince the one afflicted that 
his condition is akin to a disease of the soul. For that reason it 
will be incumbent upon him to employ every available means to rid 
himself of his sickness. He must know that his own judgment, 
as far as he is concerned, is unreliable. Consequently he must follow 
the counsel of his confessor. 

Prayer will be the great means of obtaining a cure through the 
mercy of God. If the sufferer can be induced to pray earnestly 
and daily for the grace to bear his affliction and to be relieved of it, 
he will also follow the advice of his confessor. 

He must be taught to obey every command given him. For if he 
continues to abide by his own oscillating judgment, the priest’s en- 
deavors in his behalf will prove futile. Absolute obedience to the 
direction of his spiritual adviser is an indispensable requisite. 

And since scrupulousness, in its effects upon the peace of mind of 
its victim, acts much like poison in the human system, a dependable 
cure demands an antidote. The patient must learn to act in opposi- 
tion to his scrupulous estimate, knowing the while that he is not 
contradicting the voice of conscience. Tell him to ignore scruples of 
conscience before any action unless it is evident that the deed would 
be sinful. For scruples may exist at the same time with the definite 
knowledge of the lawfulness of arvact (Cfr. Noldin, De Principiis, 
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pg. 225). And the act once performed, he should refrain from 
weighing circumstances and possible guilt, unless his conscience, 
without deliberation, decides that the act was sinful. Frequently a 
scrupulous person performs an act in good faith, and only after- 
wards his unreliable judgment pictures to him the possible wrong 
that might have been implied. 

Natural remedies will also suggest themselves, such as cheerful- 
ness and free intercourse with others. Idleness will contribute to 
scrupulosity ; whereas occupation will distract the mind from worry 
and undue self-examination. In cases of melancholia, doctors de- 
clare the only remedy to be removal from usual surroundings and 
persons. Plenty of outdoor exercise in the company of cheerful 
people will do more to cure scrupulousness than any number of 
medical prescriptions. 

The priest, who by the nature of his office is compelled to deal, 
with the man or woman of scrupulous leanings, must have a definite 
plan of action mapped out for the spiritual direction of these unfor- 
tunates. 

Patience seems to be the first requisite in the successful guidance 
of scrupulous penitents, not the forbearance that tolerates disobe- 
dience and disregard for the remedies prescribed, but the sympathy 
which should naturally go out to those who suffer without being 
at fault. 

The confessor in pointing out to his penitent the unreliability of 
his estimate of right or wrong, must secure from him the promise 
of absolute obedience. If he refuses, then all effort will be in vain. 
Moreover, every time this obedience is infringed upon, the fault 
must be noted and the promise demanded anew. In this connection 
it would be well to counsel the penitent always to confess to the 
same priest, at least until a reasonable length of time has been 
allowed for a cure. For if this point is not insisted upon, the 
penitent will disobey the orders of his adviser, and seek to conceal 
his transgression by approaching a strange confessor. Set a time- 
limit for his examination of conscience. If he goes to confession 
once a week, he should not be allowed more than fifteen minutes 
for examination. If his past life is the source of worry and uneasi- 
ness, let him make a general confession, but only once. On this 
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occasion he should be told to confess everything that has ever wor- 
ried him. But from that time on he must not be allowed to speak 
again of the sins confessed in the general confession. If he tries 
to do so, interrupt him at once, and tell him that the general con- 
fession has settled these things once and for always. 

If the priest, from the very outset, seeks to understand the cause 
of his patient’s disorder, he may, with the grace of God, be success- 
ful in bringing about a cure. The rules as mentioned above, prayer, 
obedience and a determined effort to combat the disease, must be 
enjoined upon the sufferer. 

But the scrupulous penitent is not contented with the advice given 
in the confessional. The state of his conscience is a subject of para- 
mount importance to him; and he will journey many miles to find a 
sympathetic listener, in the hope of discovering the one person who 
can set him aright. However, lengthy discussions serve no better 
purpose than to add new and magnified worries to the patient’s 
mind. There is positively no wisdom in seeking to convince him; 
he cannot be convinced. To all his questions answers must be given 
categorically, e. g., “It was not sinful.” This manner of action will 
lend authority to our advice; whereas the attempt to advance argu- 
ments will only add to his confusion. For, in his opinion, your argu- 
ments do not apply to his particular case. 

Frequently the source of scrupulousness is the compulsory notion. 
The person subject to this nervous disorder will, when overwrought 
or tired, say and do things that, to all appearances, are sinful. Thus 
men and women of unquestioned moral character have been known 
to burst forth into horrible blasphemies, only to be sad and discon- 
solate when the spell had passed. And strange as it may seem, the 
more they fought against the compulsory notion, the more blasphe- 
mous were their thoughts. They consider themselves guilty of griev- 
ous sinning; and unless they are properly instructed their compul- 
sory notions will drive them to despair. 

Calmly and in priestly benevolence the confessor will assure his 
charge of the morbidity of his condition. Tell him that he is suffer- 
ing from a disease, and that when the compulsory impetus attacks 
him he is only in so far responsible as his will consents to the 
thoughts, words or actions. Assure him that he is in no danger of 
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becoming insane if he will adopt the remedies suitable for his condi- 
tion. If the case be very serious, let him be directed to a good 
physician, preferably a nerve specialist. Fresh air, congenial com- 
panions, cold sponge baths and electrical massages will be of untold 
- value in restoring the soundness of mind and body. Needless to say, 
the patient suffering from compulsory notions should not be allowed 
to fast or practice mortification. 

Some of us have had experience with compulsory notions when 
we continued for hours to hum some familiar strain of melody. As 
I plodded through the forests I have often found myself .continu- 
ously repeating the same verse of a psalm familiar to me from the 
Breviary. What annoyed me most was the fact that my pet verse 
was not half so grammatical as the original in the Holy Office. 
Compulsory notions of this kind do not disturb one’s equanimity or 
cause torture and suffering. But sinful thoughts, blasphemies and 
obscene words, taking the place of our harmless melodies and bibli- 
cal verses, would surely create a state of uneasiness and worry that 
would be almost unbearable. 

The priest’s greatest benefaction to a sufferer from compulsory 
notions will be to assure his patient that his trouble is a disease and 
that if he refuses consent of the will, he is not at fault when the 
compulsory impetus seizes him. 

To sum up: The symptoms of scrupulousness are: 1. Long prepa- 
ration for confession. 2. Frequent confessions wherein the minutest 
details are given. 3. The fear of sinning where others do not think 
of sin. 4. Nervousness and indecision. 5. All thoughts against faith 
or purity adjudged sinful even though no consent was given. 

The causes of scrupulosity may be: 1. Diseased condition of the 
body. 2. Diabolical suggestion. 

The remedies are: 1. Prayer. 2. Absolute obedience to confessor. 
3. To combat scruples by not allowing the mind to ponder over the 
lawfulness of a contemplated act, or examine into, the guilt or inno- 


cence of a past act unless, without argumentation, the quality of the 
act or thought is evidently vicious. 4. Natural remedies are cheerful 
companions, fresh air, exercise and diversion. 

The task of the confessor is (1) to tell the penitent that his con- 
dition is due to disease; (2) to insist upon unconditional obedience; 
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(3) to set a time-limit for the examination of conscience; (4) to 
answer questions categorically; (5) to advise the penitent that 
thoughts are not sinful unless consent is given; (6) to allow a gen- 
eral confession, if past sins are the cause of worry, but to forbid 
repetitions of the same sins in future confessions. 

Father Lehmkuhl warns against the danger of advising those 
who are scrupulous in only one matter, to disregard worries before 
an act. For they may become lax in conscience and brazenly rush 
into sin. Thus, for instance, a person may possess sound judgment 
in deciding what is sinful and what is allowed, but in confession is 
scrupulous about his act of contrition. 

If the priest makes a study of every case of scrupulosity brought 
to his notice, understands the cause and judiciously applies the 
remedies, he will be able to effect cures in some instances, and in 
others will do much to alleviate and minimize the sufferings of scru- 
pulous penitents. 
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THE BLESSED EUCHARIST AND THE PROB. 
LEMS OF THE HOUR 


By the Rev. F. JosepH KELLY 


Social reformers in the light of the revolutionary changes that are 
going on about us are recommending all sorts of plans to meet the 
new problems that are now confronting society. They openly admit 
the evident signs of unrest, and the well-founded fear of social revo- 
lution. The laws which governments have adopted for the protec- 
tion of the present order seem less efficacious day by day. The 
political, industrial, social and moral conditions of the world are 
in a state of upheaval and threatened revolution. A great struggle 
is raging between capital and labor. The radical agitator threatens 
with the torch and sword of the social revolution, unless society 
acquiesce to his demands. He is on a rampage throughout the world 
with a vengeance. Industrial revolution threatens our political, eco- 
nomic, religious and social institutions. 

All realize that it is high time to examine the causes of the dis- 
content, the evidences of the conflict, and to suggest a possible solu- 
tion of the difficulty. There is a demand for a complete reorganiza- 
tion of society, for the specific defects which afflict it seem to point 
to complete disruption. With industrial disturbances existing 
throughout the nation, with strikes threatening to tie up great in- 
dustries which vitally affect the life of the nation, with many 
extremely radical theories striking at the very foundations of organ- 
ized society, public men are straining every nerve in order that 
grievances might be remedied, and conditions improved. The prob- 
lems confronting society are large and varied, complex as well as 
perplexing, and demanding the most careful solution. Socialism is 
thriving on the mistakes that are being made, and is ingratiating 
itself in the favor of all classes. 

The solution of these great problems of the hour must be sought 
on a sound Christian basis, if a permanent cure is to be effected. A 
new reconstruction can only be through the power of God. Society 
labors and is burdened with all kinds of social ills and miseries, 
which are an aftermath of the Great War. We hear again the cry 
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of the French Revolution, Equality, Liberty, Fraternity. “There is 
truth and falsehood in these expressions,” says Archbishop Messmer 
in his sermons at the late Eucharistic Congress. “An irreligious 
world takes them in the false sense, and brings about social unrest, 
disorder and destruction. The true sense taught by the Church of 
God and emphasized by the Holy Eucharist will lead to social peace, 
order and happiness.” The true meaning of these expressions are 
clearly shown forth, as it were actually exemplified, in the Eucha- 
ristic Life of our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 

The world without Jesus Christ is dark and dismal, helpless and 
wretched. Contemplate the misery of the ages that preceded the 
coming of our Divine Lord into this world. Were they not ages 
of misery and despair? The farther society departs from Christ, the 
deeper and more unbearable becomes its condition. As the presence 
of Jesus rescued man from his miserable state nineteen hundred 
years ago, so this same Jesus, by His Divine Presence in the Most 
Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, is the only cure for the ills of 
society to-day. The Blessed Sacrament is the very source of moral 
and spiritual life and light. We need something more than man- 
made laws and social reforms to guide and shape the destiny of 
human society. We need the Great God Who, by His Real Presence 
upon our altars, teaches the sublime virtues that alone are able to 
heal the ills of mankind. 

The primeval curse has made the lot of mankind a heavy burden. 
His way leads through a dry and barren land, and causes a great 
depression of spirit. Man is inclined to forget that this life is an 
exile and a pilgrimage, and therefore exerts every effort to better 
his condition. What a boon, what a godsend to a weary traveler to 
meet one who can sympathize with him, and give him the needed 
assistance and strength. _It is just this assistance and this strength 
that humanity is craving for to-day. The Blessed Eucharist alone 
shows the way towards removing the terrible distress and unrest 
and misery in the social affairs of modern society. The sublime 
lessons which it teaches, if transplanted into the public and private 
life of the people, would bring about a Christian reconstruction of 
society, a restoration in Christ. The presence of Christ in the 
Sacrament of the Altar radiates light, hope and brightness every- 
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where. Jesus elevates and exalts man and a nation, and imparts 
honor and dignity to them, by dwelling amongst them under the 
sacramental veils. His nearness, the unbounded trust He reposes in 
them, His abasement for their sakes, are their exaltation and their 
honor. The Blessed Eucharist contains an unsuspected plenitude of 
vitality, and a wealth of glorious blessings, if mankind will but have 
recourse to this “Brook whence water flows for us.” It is for this 
that Jesus Christ instituted this wonderful Sacrament, concealing 
His majesty and keeping Himself hidden under the appearance of 
bread, as under a veil, which He suffers no single beam of His 
divinity to pierce, lest He might so awe us as to prevent our confi- 
dential intercourse with Him. 

God created all men for happiness, and planted this desire deep 
in their heart. The constant craving for this God-given happiness, 
placed in the human breast by the Divine Source of all happiness, 
has spurred men on in endless effort to attain it. Man’s constant 
endeavor, moreover, and all his thinking and doing, is not only to be 
happy himself, but to procure happiness for those whom he loves 
and especially for those who are near and dear to him. To attain 
this happiness man resorts to every means in his power, and many 
times it does not matter to him whether these means are fair or foul. 
It is the resort which men make to the foul and wrong means to 
attain happiness, that is disturbing the condition of the world to-day, 
and threatening dire results. Happiness does not consist in great 
riches, or in leading a life of ease, much less does it consist in regard- 
ing with a jealous eye the good fortune of one’s neighbor. It would 
be well for us priests to impress this truth upon our people. Society 
adopts this wrong norm as the essence of real happiness and content- 
ment. Men should be possessed of the one idea that true and lasting 
happiness consists in fearing and loving God and in leading good 
and virtuous lives. Tobias says: “We lead indeed a poor life, but we 
shall have many good things, if we fear God, and depart from all 
sin, and do that which is good.” Only by following the way pointed 
out by these words will man attain to real and lasting happiness. 

True and lasting happiness, then, consists in the practice of virtue. 
But where in this vale of tears may we find true and lasting happi- 
ness? It is in the hidden presence of Christ in the Blessed Eucharist. 
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Jesus in the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar is a Master Who 
teaches us every virtue. What a sublime Model we priests have to 
place before our people, as the Exemplar of every virtue! It is 
in the practice of the virtues, which shine forth from the silent 
recesses of the tabernacle, that mankind will find the happiness and 
the contentment it is longing for. Here man learns his dignity as a 
child of God. “This sacrament tells us that God became man, in 
order to become one of us; that He shed His Blood equally for all; 
that in His visible kingdom on earth, the least and lowliest is equal 
before Him to the great and to the mighty; that with Him there is 
no acecptance of person. More than this. In this sacrament, Christ 
actually feeds everyone with His Body and His Blood. All are 
equally invited to the banquet of the Eucharistic King. What a con- 
solation is all this for the poor and those despoiled by the world. 
What strength and courage in silently suffering the evils of this 
mortal life.’ What wonderful lessons we can teach the world, torn 
by discord, with one class in deadly conflict with the other, by pre- 
senting the Eucharistic Life of Christ among us as the only sure 
cure? 

Foremost among the virtues which our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
‘ment teaches the world are poverty and humility. In this Most 
Holy Sacrament, the poor, the downtrodden, the helpless, behold the 
Great God Himself, leading a life of the most abject poverty and 
helplessness, possessing nothing except the humble offerings that His 
creatures provide for the adornment of His silent abode. Jesus 
gives to the world a supreme example of self-abandonment, by con- 
cealing His Divinity and His Humanity under the abject appearance 
of bread and wine, assuming a condition far more humiliating than 
that to which He reduced Himself in the crib, on the Cross or in the 
grave. To encourage the persecuted He exposes Himself to the con- 
tempt, to the insults of His creatures. What a sublime example of 
poverty, of humiliation, of abandonment, does not Jesus give to a 
troubled world, which dislikes to feel the want of anything, or to 
suffer the slightest inconvenience in its pursuit for happiness and 
contentment. 

In this Holy Sacrament, we can teach mankind that the highest 


exercise of his freedom and liberty is in the most perfect obedience 
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and subjection to God’s will in all things, and thus allay the in- 
satiable craving of the poor for the perishable things of earth. Al- 
though Christ reigns in heaven, yet He is ever ready to obey man at 
all hours, by day and by night and instantly, giving to mankind an 
example of perfect obedience. He obeys without resistance, without 
complaint, without showing the least unwillingness. No sooner are 
the words of consecration pronounced than Jesus is instantly present. 
In the Blessed Eucharist He conveys to all men a lesson that the 
world so badly needs to-day, namely, that liberty is not license, but 
that true freedom consists in the full submission to lawful authority 
for God’s sake, and in the perfect control of one’s will. “This Chris- 
tian liberty makes a loyal citizen, and true patriot, and insures the 
stability of society and public order.” 

The Blessed Eucharist is the richest fountain and source of Chris- 
tian charity, the lack of which is probably the greatest curse of the 
world and society to-day. Class is ranged against class, each one 
suspicious of the other, each one impugning the motives of the other. 
The great problems that are now being discussed pro and con, for the 
settlement of the disturbed conditions of the world, would be easy of 
solution if based upon the principles of true Christian charity. Here 
again we can present the example of Christ in the Blessed Eucharist 
as the Supreme Model of Charity. Jesus came upon earth to unite 
men in the bonds of charity and true brotherhood, and that is the 
law laid down by Christ Himself: “Love one another as I have loved 
you.” To exemplify this charity, He has left us His Body and His 
Blood under the appearance of bread and of wine, in order that by 
partaking of one bread, we may also become one body and one soul. 
To insure the practice of charity among men, He has made our 
natural desire for happiness the motive for loving one another. The 
indispensable condition to our receiving this heavenly food is charity. 
Not content with this, He continually gives us in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment most striking lessons of charity, remaining with us all days 
even to the consummation of the world, to be our consolation and 
support, when all others have abandoned us. What a sublime lesson 
of charity to a world torn by hate? Nowhere else in God’s 
Church is the infinite love of Christ our Lord brought so near 
to us, and with greater force, than in the Blessed Sacrament, and 
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there is no lesson that we can give our people that will strike them 
more forcibly. In this sacrament, men contract the closest super- 
natural divine relationship with one another. “If this Eucharistic 
fraternity or brotherhood with its life-giving law of brotherly love 
were understood and accepted by the world, how it would change the 
face of the earth and, as it were, sweep away from it all strife and 
contention, all envy and egotism ; how it would alleviate all suffering 
and reduce social evils to a negligible quantity.” 

Let us priests, then, preach the Blessed Eucharist in season and 
out of season, as the one antidote for the ills that afflict society at 
the present time. All other cures for social ills are secondary and 
dependent upon this. To try to solve the problems of to-day, with- 
out listening to the whisperings from the tabernacle, and taking to 
heart the lessons that it teaches, spells failure. Mankind must re- 
turn to the teachings oi Christ, the Great High Priest, and study 
and imitate the sublime virtues of the Eucharist, if happiness and 
contentment are to return once more to a war-torn and chaotic world. 
A re-creation of society, a renovating of men’s hearts and minds, 
such is the crying need of the hour. A complete moral change of 
society brought about by the teachings of the Eucharistic Presence, 
means a return to peace and tranquility. It is a notable fact that 
localities where the great virtues taught by the Real Presence have 
been preached, noted and dwelt upon, are singularly free from so- 
cialistic tendencies and labor unrest. Priests above all others have it 
in their power to discourage the visionary tendencies of society by 
preaching on the Blessed Eucharist, and the virtues it teaches. 
Sermons on the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar never grow com- 
mon. Men especially love a virile devotion, and that to the Blessed 
Sacrament, of all Catholic devotions, appeals to them. It is the men 
that we should try to reach. Doubly interested will they become 
when the lessons which the Eucharist teaches are applied to the 
problems in which they are most interested, problems upon the solu- 
tion of which they expect a betterment of their condition. 








PREACHING AND THE BIBLE 


By the Rev. JosePpH KreuTer, O.S.B. 

In his “Letter on Preaching the Word of God,” dated June 15, 
1917, Pope Benedict XV. expressed the result of the Apostles’ 
homiletic activity in these terse words: “Their preaching renewed 
the face of the earth.” Then follows a statement which is at the 
same time as humiliating and stimulating for us as it is true: “If 
we look around us and count those who are engaged in preaching 
the Word of God, we shall find them more numerous perhaps than 
they have ever been before. If, on the other hand, we examine the 
state of public and private morals, the constitutions and laws of 
nations, we shall find that there is a general disregard and forget- 
fulness of the supernatural, a gradual falling away from the strict 
standard of Christian virtue, and that men are slipping back more 
and more into the shameful practices of paganism.”’ The Pontiff 
continues: “The causes of these evils are varied and manifold: no 
one, however, will gainsay the deplorable fact that the ministers 
of the Word do not apply thereto an adequate remedy. Has the 
Word of God then ceased to be what it was described by the Apostle, 
living and effectual and more piercing than any two-edged sword? 
Has long-continued use blunted the edge of that sword? If that 
weapon does not everywhere produce its effect, the blame certainly 
must be laid on those ministers of the Gospel who do not handle it 
as they should.”” Then the Holy Father inquires into the causes of 
the deviations from the right path of preaching, and finds that they 
may be reduced to three: unfitness in the person, want of the right 
intention, wrong method,—and he suggests the remedy. 

There are some who assert that Pope Benedict had in view the 
conditions of some European countries when he wrote this Encycli- 
cal Letter. Others, however, are of the opinion that much of what 
the Holy Father has to say on the defects in preaching applies no 
less to American than to European preachers. However this be, one 
thing seems to be certain, namely that the above quoted words of the 
Pope’s Letter may in some measure be predicated of conditions in 


our own country, and that consequently all thinking preachers of 
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the Word of God must find in them a stimulant for a salutary exam- 
ination of conscience. They will naturally ask themselves: since the 
above quoted statement of our Holy Father on the more or less 
doubtful results of our present-day preaching applies also to us, 
what can be the reasons for this condition? Is it possible that our 
preaching has not kept pace with the growth of its purpose in our 
age, when again a renewal of the face of the earth is of paramount 
importance for our holy religion, or does it lack actuality, the neces- 
sary force and conviction? Perhaps, also, it is lacking variety. All 
these and other defects may contribute to the lack of adequate 
preaching results deplored by Pope Benedict. 

But are we perchance not overlooking a deeper-lying cause for this 
condition? Is it possible that we have receded too far from the 
true cornerstone of all effective preaching, the great Book of the 
Word of God, the Bible? If this should be the case, it will not be 
a difficult matter to explain how some of the above-mentioned de- 
fects should make their baneful influence felt in our preaching. 

We need only ponder the words of the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church, or the grand encyclical of Leo XIII. on Holy Scripture: 
“Providentissimus Deus,’ to conceive some idea of the inestimable 
homiletic value of this fountain-head of divine doctrine, prepared 
and preserved by Providence for all men of all ages, and may we 
not assert, in a special manner for the preacher of the Word of God? 

But we may say: We do not neglect Holy Scripture in our ser- 
mons. It is a fact that practically all preachers of our day endeavor 
to illustrate, corroborate and support their words with Scripture 
texts. Not a few even show the ancient patristic skill in the pulpit; 
but it can also not be gainsaid that in very many instances there is 
a mere leaning upon the written Word of God, a rather loose con- 
nection with it; the preacher is satisfied with here and there quoting 
a text. The intertwining of Bible passages with our words, which 
made out of the sermons of the Fathers mosaics formed out of 
Scripture texts, is a lost art to us; in other words, our homiletic use 
of Scripture is altogether different from that, which was so ex- 
tensively in vogue during the patristic age, and continued in prac- 
tice till almost the end of the 18th century. The sermons of the 
great homiletic past have the tone, flavor and coloring of the inspired 
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word, the Bible. Adapted to our own time they would still retain 
the fervor and unction of their first delivery. Instead of this 
Scriptural flavor and coloring, we too often mechanically use quota- 
tions from the Bible as the lawyer cites paragraphs from the 
statute book, which by constant use through ages have lost their 
primitive flavor and color and become dry and unimpressive. Pope 


Leo XIII. in his Encyclical “Providentissimus Deus” of November 
18, 1893, teaches the preacher a lesson in the proper use of the 
written Word when he says: “Let the speech of the priest be ever 
seasoned with scriptural reading. Those who infuse into their 
speech the spirit and strength of the Word of God, speak ‘not in 
words only, but in power also, and in the Holy Ghost, in much ful- 
ness’”’ (1 Thess., i, 5). Meyenberg writes: “Many modern ser- 
mons and preachers suffer from homiletic consumption—we mean 
from “ignorantia scripturarum.” The best proof for the truth of 
this statement lies in the fact that the Homily, which of its very 
nature is most closely bound up with Sacred Scripture, is at present 
an almost forgotten species of Sacred Eloquence. 


Here it would be well for us to look to our Protestant friends and 
learn a lesson from them. Their preaching is to a great extent 
exegetical-homiletical ; in this it is but consistent, since Protestantism 
considers the Bible its only source of doctrine; but what about us? 
Homiletic text-books, Ascetics and the highest teaching authority 
declare Sacred Scripture the first and principal source of doctrine for 
the preacher. Is not perhaps our preaching, with its disregard for 
the homiletic exegesis, one of the reasons why our separated 
brethren accuse us of neglect of the Bible? 


Father Schuech, O.S.B., enumerates the advantages of the 
Homily as follows: (a) it enables the preacher to present in the 
course of a year the whole range of revelation and to appear in his 
true character, viz., that of a herald of the divine word; (b) the 
homily is the original form of sacred oratory, as is evident from the 
history of the primitive Church; (c) it trains the people in the proper 
manner of reading Holy Scripture, and especially the selections from 
the Gospels and Epistles. On the use of the homily he says: “The 
homily ought to be employed at least on frequent occasions on ac- 
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count of its various advantages,” and we may add, also for the sake 
of variety, for varietas delectat, here as elsewhere. 

But to return again to the now prevalent manner of employing 
Sacred Scripture in sermons. As indicated before, there is a radical 


difference between the patristic age and our own times. In the 
former the preacher looked upon Sacred Scripture as the skeleton of 
every sermon ; the thoughts, illustrations, words were taken from the 


Holy Books; the necessary exposition and application were made by 
the preacher in close relation to the Written Word. To-day it is 
just the reverse; thoughts and words are generally of the preacher, 
whilst Scriptural texts merely serve as motto, ornament and some- 
times as corroboration of his own. There are even preachers who 
think it best to first choose their theme and then hunt for a fitting 
Scripture text. And so it happens that in the course of the sermon 
the text is mostly forgotten; it is indeed placed at the head of the 
sermon, as though it contained the whole sermon in embryo, but then 
it is lost sight of ; it seems to be employed merely as a bridge to the 
subject chosen, to be forgotten upon reaching the field of our own 
endeavor. In other words, we employ it too often as a mere means 
instead of an end, as a means to legitimize our own thoughts and 
words, frequently even without taking the trouble to explain and 
interpret it. And so we roam about in the realm of our own ideas, 
picking a flower here and there and inserting an occasional scriptural 
blossom (from the Concordance) that has lost its fragrance because 
for years it has been thoughtlessly handled by others of our type. 

Would it not be proper to make the text from the written Word 
of God the foundation of our entire homiletic structure? If rightly 
chosen, it ought to contain the whole sermon as in a nutshell. By 
developing this miniature picture, this sermonette, as we may call 
it, we would preach the Word of God and nothing but the Word of 
God. St. Francis de Sales, in his excellent letter on preaching, ad- 
dressed to a Prelate of the Church, writes: “The first part of the 
matter of preaching is the texts from Scripture, which in truth hold 
the most important place, and form the foundation of the edifice, for 


in short we preach the word of God, and our teaching rests on 
authority.” 
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Pope Leo XIII. in the Encyclical “Providentissimus Deus,” on the 
study of Sacred Scriptures says: “Their discourse (of those who 
use only the words of human science and prudence) may be glitter- 
ing with lights, but they must be cold and feeble, for they are with- 
out the fire of the utterance of God. They must fall far short of 
that power which the speech of God possesses. The Word of God is 
living and effectual, and more piercing than any two-edged sword; 
and reaching into the division of the soul and the spirit.” All the 
more far-seeing are agreed that there is in the Sacred Scriptures an 
eloquence that is marvellous in its variety and richness and of the 
loftiest themes. St. Augustine thoroughly understood this, and this 
he has abundantly set forth. It is confirmed also by the best of the 
preachers of all ages. They have gratefully acknowledged that they 
owed their repute chiefly to their familiarity with the Bible, and to 
devout meditation on the truths which it contains. “Those who are 
zealous in the work of preaching must never cease from the study 
of the written word of God” (St. Gregory). 

And how many texts and sentences do we not find in Sacred 
Scripture that contain a natural sketch for a sermon? In the much 
neglected book of Proverbs, e. g., almost every parable suggests two 
points of division, which might be amplified, illustrated and cor- 
roborated from other passages of both Testaments, as well as from 
history and experience, e. g., x, 12: “Hatred stirreth up strife, and 
charity covereth a multitude of sins,” or xiii, 24: “He that spareth 
the rod hateth his son, but he that loveth him, correcteth him be- 
times,” and xv, 29: “The Lord is far from the wicked; and he will 
hear the prayers of the Just.” There are not a few sayings in the 
mouth of our people dating back to the Proverbs and other sapiential 
books of the Old Testament; but frequently their inspired origin is 
unknown to them or they are even ascribed to some profane author. 
Here it is well to observe that an occasional popular sermon on, or at 
least a short reminder of, the fact and value of inspiration would not 
be out of place, to impress it deeply upon the minds of the hearers 
that we are preaching the Word of God, and not our own, or that 
of the writers of the Books quoted. This done, why should we then 
not occasionally at least base our moral preaching upon the Proverbs, 
or the Psalms, or other sapiential books. They are inspired, hence 
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the Word of God; they are, moreover, quoted frequently in the New 
Testament and contain sublime teaching on all true wisdom, which 
is the gift of God as opposed to the imsipientia of the world. They 
dwell with the strongest emphasis on the necessity of careful vigi- 
lance over the heart, which is manifest only to God, and on the duty 
of acting, in all daily business and social intercourse of life, with 
habitual reference to the only unerring standard of human practice, 
God’s will and word. A Protestant writer says of the Proverbs: 
“All the heathen moralists and proverbialists joined together can- 
not furnish us with one such book as that of the Proverbs.” And 
again: “The high character which Scotchmen earned in by-gone 
years was mainly due to their early acquaintance with the Book of 
Proverbs.” Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the so-called 
didactic or sapiential books of the Old Testament furnish us with 
a great variety of highly valuable preaching material, particularly | 
if we understand how to turn the bright light of Christ’s teaching 
in the New Testament upon their pages. The New Testament 
should be at the right hand of every priest whilst preparing his 
sermons. To know the Scriptures, is to know Christ. Bossuet, 
“who could not live without the Bible and a concordance,” made 
all his best sermons grow out of the Sacred Scriptures, e. g., the 
sermon on the Feast of All Saints, for which he draws his sketch 
from the text: “Be glad and rejoice, for your reward is great in 
heaven,” hence your reward is certain; it is great, for it is a heavenly 
reward; heaven is eternal, hence the reward is eternal. 

What a simple outline of a powerful sermon have we not in the 
words of the Epistle on the Feast of the Circumcision (New-Year’s 
Day) : “We should live soberly, and justly, and piously.” We can- 
not find a better text affording a grander outline for a popular ser- 
mon on the difficult subject of chastity, than 1 Cor., vi, 19-20: 
“Or know you not that your members are the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, who is in you, whom you have from God; and you are 
not your own? For you are bought with a great price. Glorify 
and bear God in your body.” 1) You are a temple of the Holy 
Ghost. 2) You are not your own, but God’s. 3) Bought with a 
great price (different stages of the Sacred Passion). Practical 
application: Therefore glorify and bear God in your body. Would 
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this method of employing Sacred Scripture, we ask again, not re- 
store to our modern preaching the fresh color and flavor of the 
patristic sermon, establish a close contact with the spirit of the 
Scriptures, and insure the written word of God the wonderful 
effect that is justly claimed for it? 

But, it is objected, the Sacred Scriptures cannot well be applied 
to all modern conditions, since they were composed at an entirely 
different period from ours. Or do they really furnish us with mate- 
rial which would be valuable in combating the specific tendencies and 
evils of our social life? They most certainly do, for they were 
written and preserved by Providence for all times to the end of 
the world; in their inspired pages are mirrored-the errors and evil 
tendencies of the individual, as well as of mankind in general, in 
the bright light of the divine truth and goodness. They are our 
guide in correcting them. Our Lord referred to the Old Testament 
as a witness for Him, the “via, veritas et vita,” and of this witness- 
ing power it has lost nothing throughout the ages; generations come 
and go, but this book remains and sheds its searching light into 
hearts and nations, and illuminates even our proud so-called 
enlightened age. It is saturated with thought and anxioms for our 
life, with sublime sentiment to such a degree that its depths can never 
be exhausted, no matter how advanced our sciences and our civiliza- 
tion may be. Shall we then not be able to gather from its. pages 
ample materials, which might aid us in rightly understanding pres- 
ent conditions and applying the suitable remedy thereto? After all, 
our preaching largely deals with the relations of man to God, with 
the laws that must govern our conduct toward our fellow men and 
ourselves, considered of course in the light of eternity. All these 
relations are laws as immutable as their Author and His work, the 
Scriptures ; therefore not subject to changes in the course of time, 
so that the light of Christ, as revealed in the Gospel, may be made 
to shine with its former undiminished power and warmth upon all 
modern conditions. Indeed the weapon, which the Apostles so 
effectually wielded in their preaching, the two-edged sword of the 
Word of God, by which they renewed the face of the earth, has 
not been blunted by long-continued use. We must only study how 
to handle it as we should, and it will produce its effects everywhere, 
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even in our own age with its manifold and perplexing social and 
religious problems. Both Testaments yield ample material to forge 
thunderbolts against our modern unscrupulous business methods; 
to wit: the sapiential books and Matth., xxiii, 14. They contain 
powerful lessons for denouncing the endless chase after self-indul- 
gence, ¢. g., the parable of Lazarus and Dives, which at the same 
time may be employed to condemn the relations existing between 
the wealthy and the poor in our times. Appropriate descriptions of 
a soul enslaved by unlawful desires may be found in Is., lii, 2; 
Ivii, 20; Ps. cxvii and cxviii and other sapiential books, in the story 
of Samson the Judge, Judges, xvi, 16-21, etc. . 

The Gospel of Christ also invites us to make use of its inestimable 
illuminating material, to throw the searchlight on our social and 
religious errors. Its doctrine on just retribution, the true valuation 
of all things in the light of eternity, affords consolation to the down- 
trodden, and wholesome lessons for the sensual and earthly-minded. 


Our prevailing lack of respect for lawful Authority, negligence 
in the good Christian training of children, our false theory of so- 
cial irresponsibility, in short all phases of error and moral evil in 
thought and speech and action meet their opponent in the Book 
of Books. “Are not my words as a fire, saith the Lord, and as a 
hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces?” (Jer., xxiii, 29). 


It remains then true that the Sacred Scriptures have to some 
extent lost their hold on the preacher of our time, that for many 
it is no longer the book which contains the sum total of all rules 
of life, out of which every individual and age may draw consola- 
tion and supernatural strength in all conditions of life. Some 
minor parts and a very limited number of disconnected texts consti- 
tute the whole preaching apparatus of many priests and these texts 
even are frequently quoted mechanically without proper exposition, 
as if they produced their effect ex opere operato. It is likewise 
true that in consequence of this the average Sunday sermon is not 
as instructive, interesting, actual, varied and effective as it might 
be, that we are not “masters of the situation” as we ought to be, 


“teaching like one having authority,” “renewing the face of the 
earth.” 
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A constant study of the Sacred Scriptures will familiarize the 
preacher more and more with the Bible, will prompt him “haurire 
cum gaudio de fontibus Salvatoris,’ from that fount from which 
flows truth, sublime and at the same time clear as limpid water, 
to which all great preachers of the past owe their repute, because 
they drank freely of it and permitted its living waters to fructify 
their preaching. Then only will his sermon partake of the tone, 
the coloring, the spirit and unction of the divinely inspired books. 
He will himself begin to love the Scriptures, and the more he enters 
into their spirit, the more will the faithful also grow in love and 
esteem for the written Word, and draw from it all that may make 
for a second “renewal of the face of the earth.” 





CASUS MORALIS 
Diocesan Reserved Cases 
By the Rev. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


Case.—Peter, an approved confessor, though having no faculties 
for the diocesan reserved cases, directly absolved a penitent in the 
hospital from such reserved sin, because the sick person, though not 
in danger of death, was unable to leave his bed. 

Also, without having faculties for such cases, he directly absolved 
a penitent who confessed a diocesan reserved sin immediately be- 
fore his marriage. 

Again: Having sought from the Ordinary the faculties for ab- 
solving in a particular case from a diocesan reserved sin and having 
been refused, he directly absolved the penitent notwithstanding. 

On another occasion, when, with the knowledge of the Ordinary, 
he was ministering in a town forty miles from the railroad and from 
any other rectory, he received, in confession, the diocesan reserved 
case, and, though he had no faculties for it, he deemed it prudent 
to absolve the penitent directly. 

Furthermore: While residing near the border of a diocese in 
which a certain sin was reserved by the Ordinary, though not re- 
served in his own diocese, he absolved the penitents who came over 
the border to him for absolution from that sin. 

Finally : In following, as he understands it, the recent legislation 
of the Church, he absolves penitents from all diocesan reserved 
cases during. the appointed period for the Easter duty and in the 
Missions which he conducts. 

Question.—Has Peter acted lawfully in these instances? 

Solution.—Peter absolved lawfully in all the cases mentioned. 
The first five cases are provided for in Canon 900 which states: 
“Every reservation lacks force: first, when confession is made 
either by the sick who are unable to leave the house, or by those 
about to be married; secondly, when the legitimate superior has 
refused the faculty to absolve asked for an individual case, or when 
according to the confessor’s prudent judgment the faculty of absolv- 
ing cannot be sought from the legitimate superior without grave 
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inconvenience to the penitent, or without danger of violating the _ 
sacramental seal; thirdly, when confession is made outside the ter- 
ritory of the superior who reserved the sin, even though the peni- 
tent left that territory for the sole purpose of obtaining absolution.” 
The sixth case is provided for in Canon 899, § 3: “By the law it- 

self both parish priests and those who in law are called parish 
priests can absolve, during the entire period appointed for ful- 
filling the Easter duty, from cases which Ordinaries in any manner 
whatsoever have reserved to themselves. All missionaries enjoy 
the same power during the time they are giving missions to the 


people.’” 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


LeTTER BY His HoLiness To THE Most Rev. FATHER- GENERAL 
OF THE PASSIONISTS, ON THE OCCASION OF THE SECOND 
CENTENARY OF THE ORDER 


The Supreme Pontiff congratulates the Most Rev. Father Silvius 
of St. Bernard, General of the Passionist Order, on the occasion 
of the celebration of his Order’s second centenary and lauds the 
work done by the Order throughout the Catholic World. He also 
refers to the recent canonization of Blessed Gabriel of the Sorrow- 
ful Mother, who attained to great sanctity by the observance of the 
life and rule of the Order, which should be an encouragement and 
inspiration to all the members of that Order, proving to them that 
their holy rule is indeed an excellent road to Christian perfection. 
The Holy Father grants a plenary indulgence to all the faithful who 
visit a church of the Passionist Fathers, or of the Sisters of the 
Order, where functions commemorating the centenary are held, and 
the right to give the Papal Blessing in all their churches on the day 
of these functions. (Papal Letters, April 11, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XII, page 155.) 


DECREE ON THE Mosaic AUTHORSHIP OF THE PENTATEUCH 


The Holy Office declares that the teaching concerning the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch cannot be safely taught in the man- 
ner in which it is expressed in “Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Fou 
Catholique,” an. 1919, fasc. XV, in the article “Moses and Josue” ; 
and in the magazine “Revue du Clergé francais,” Sept. 1919, pages 
321-343. (Holy Office, April 23, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XH, 
page 158.) 


Works PLACED ON THE INDEX OF FoRBIDDEN Books 


All the writings of the author who goes by the name of “Guido 
of Verona” are put on the Index of forbidden books. (Holy 
Office, April 23, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 158.) 
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BLESSING FOR AEROPLANES 


The S. Congregation of Rites has approved a form of blessing 
for aeroplanes, and has chosen the Blessed Virgin of Loretto as 
the patron of aviators, in order to pray for God’s protection in 
the use of this invention. The blessing is published in the Acta Ap. 
Sedis (vol. XII, page 175). 


SOLEMNITY OF THE FEAST OF THE Hoty Rosary 


After the Feast of the Holy Rosary had been changed from the 
first Sunday in October to a week-day, the S. Congregation of Rites 
by decree of October 28, 1913, granted that the solemn public ob- 
servance of the Feast may be kept on the first Sunday in October, 
allowing all Masses on that Sunday to be of the Feast of the Holy 
Rosary with the exception of the parochial Mass, and, in churches 
where the obligation of the choir exists, the conventual Mass. 
The S. Congregation of Rites was asked whether this concession 
applies to all feasts which are celebrated with a large concourse 
of people. The S. Congregation answers that this cannot be done 
in reference to other feasts without a special concession. (S. Con- 
gregation of Rites, March 27, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, 
page 177.) 


DECREE -CONCERNING CERTAIN PRIVILEGES, INSIGNIA AND FUNC- 
TIONS OF BISHOPS 


I. Concerning all Bishops 


1. Whether the biretta of Bishops may be ornamented with a red 
tassel? Answer: No. 

2. Whether any Bishop may have the cappa or other episcopal 
outfit made of silk? Answer: No, they should be of wool. Only 
Bishops of the Papal household may wear episcopal dress made 
of silk. 

3. Whether the cassock, mantelletum, mozetta and biretta of 
Bishops in functions during the seasons of penance, and in func- 
tions for the dead, may be of purple or must be of black color? 
Answer: At Rome, except during the vacancy of the Holy See, 
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they must be purple. Outside the City they should preferably be 
black, except the biretta and skull-cap which must always be 
purple. 

4. Whether the Bishop may use at Confirmation and in Pro- 
cessions, especially where such is the custom, stole, mitre and cro- 
zier with his episcopal garments? Answer: No, the Pontificale Ro- 
manum (off. edition, Aug. 3, 1888) and the Caeremoniale Episco- 
porum (off. edition, Aug. 21, 1886) are to be followed. 

5. Whether it is lawful to use a silver mitre with silver ribbons, 
where it is the custom, in place of the plain silk or linen mitre 
with red ribbon? Answer: No; the mitre of silver thread is proper 
to the Roman Pontiff in seasons of penance and at funeral function. 
Nor is the mitre of white silk in place of the plain linen mitre 
allowed except to Cardinals and Prothonotaries Apostolic ad instar. 


II. Concerning the Bishop in His Own Diocese 


1. Whether in presence of a Cardinal who is not a Legate of 
the Supreme Pontiff the Bishop of the diocese should wear the 
mozetta or rather the mantelletum? Answer: The Caeremoniale 
Episcoporum is to be followed (lib. I, cap. IV, n. 7). 

2. Whether in the presence of a Cardinal or’the Metropolitan 
the Bishop of the diocese is to wear the cappa folded up and ab- 
stain from private blessings? Answer: The cappa should be folded 
up but he may unfold it and employ a trail bearer in those func- 
tions which he performs immediately with or towards the Cardinal 
or Metropolitan; he must abstain from private blessings according 
to the Caeremoniale Episcoporum (lib. I, cap. IV). 

3. May the Bishop of the diocese after a Requiem Mass, at 
which he was present in choir vested with the mozetta, give the 
absolution with amice, stole and cope, after the celebrant retires 
from the altar? Answer: Yes, he may. 

4. May two Canons vested with whatever insignia they have 
assist the Bishop at a low Mass (either a private or Ordination 
Mass), where it is customary, or may they wear only the surplice 
over the rochetum, if they have a right to wear the rochetum? 
Answer: They may not use other insignia except the rochetum. if 
its use is conceded to them. 
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IIf. Concerning the Bishop Outside His Own Diocese 


1. May the Bishop, where it is the custom, wear the mozetta over 
the rochetum instead of the mantelletum? Answer: At home it is 
proper to wear the mozetta, if the Bishop of the diocese has in- 
vited him or his consent can be presumed; outside the house he 
may not wear the mozetta, according to the Caeremoniale Episco- 
porum and other decrees, unless with the mozetta he also wears the 
mantelletum. 

2. Whether and when it is lawful for a visiting Bishop to wear 
the cappa, in the presence or absence of the Bishop of the diocese? 
Answer: He may use the cappa when he lawfully holds episcopal 
functions and has received permission from the local Bishop to 
use the throne. If the coadjutor or auxiliary Bishop pontificates, 
he may wear the cappa with the permission of the Ordinary in 
those functions in which the liturgical laws allow it, which laws 
have been explained in various decisions of the S. Congregations 
of Rites. (Cf., nn. 2010, 2011 and 4023 of Official Collection of 
Decrees of the S. Congr. of Rites.) 

3. How is the Bishop outside his diocese to hold the crozier? 
Answer: The curved part of the crozier is to be turned toward 
the people or the object which he faces. 

4. Whether a visiting Bishop pontificating in the presence of 
the Bishop of the diocese, who allows the visiting Bishop the use 
of the throne, may use the throne of the local Bishop on the gos- 
pel side? Answer: The pontificating Bishop uses the throne on 
the gospel side; the Metropolitan and the Apostolic Delegate may 
assist on another throne on the epistle side. The local Bishop 
cannot assist at the Mass of a visiting Bishop on a throne when 
he concedes the use of the throne to the visiting Bishop. -If, how- 
ever, he wishes the visiting Bishop merely to celebrate ad faldisto- 
rium, he may occupy his throne. 

5. May the Bishop of the diocese assist on his own throne, while 
the pontificating Metropolitan uses a throne on the epistle side? 
Answer: No. 

6. If the Metropolitan or a visiting Bishop pontificates at the 
throne of the local Bishop: 

a) Is the seventh candle to be lighted? Answer: No. 
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b) May there be two assistant deacons in their vestments besides 
the deacon, sub-deacon and presbyter assistens? Answer: Yes. 

7. lf the local Bishop assists on his own throne while the visiting 
Bishop pontificates ad faldistorium and a sermon is given after 
the gospel: 

a) Who is the Bishop to whom the preacher must go for the 
blessing before his sermon? 

b) Before whom of the two Bishops is the deacon at the end 
of the sermon to sing or recite the Confiteor? 

c) Who is to give the solemn blessing? 

Answer: In all these points the Caeremoniale Episcoporum is to 
be followed, and the blessing of the preacher is likewise reserved 
to the local Bishop. (Caer. Epp., lib. TI, cap. TX, nn. 5-7.) 

8. If the sermon is given by another Bishop, while the local 
Bishop either assists on the throne or pontificates, who is to announce 
the indulgences after the confession? Answer: The Caeremoniale is 
to be followed (lib. II, cap. VIII, n. 51). 

9. If the local Bishop assists in the choir (the stalls of the canons 
in the sanctuary) or he is absent, while another Bishop pontificates 
using the throne of the Bishop, may the solemn blessing after the 
sermon be given? Answer: The blessing which carries with it the 
concession of indulgences is a regular function not to be omitted, 
but the visiting Bishop cannot give that indulgence,. neither can the 
local Bishop delegate him. The local Ordinary, who is merely 
present in the choir, cannot give the benediction because it can- 
not be separated from the celebration. 





IV. Concerning Several Bishops Present at Functions 


1. Are the assisting Bishops to be incensed at a solemn Pontifical 
Mass before the assistant priest and the ministers of the Mass? 
Answer: The Caeremoniale Episcoporum is to be followed. 

2. Is the custom lawful to have processions on solemn occasions 
in which the Bishops present all wear stole, pluviale, mitre and cro- 
zier? Answer: There is no objection to such processions but the 
Bishops should not wear the stole nor carry the crozier. 

3. In these processions: 
a) In what.order shall the Bishop who leads the procession and 
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the other Bishops walk? Answer: The usual order of processions 
is to be observed. 

b) Has each of the Bishops assisting the right, or may he be ac- 
companied by two canons as assistants? Answer: No. 

4. Whether during a pilgrimage or other festive occasion it is 
permissible that all the Bishops together sing the words of the 
solemn benediction over the people? Answer: No, even though 
there is an ancient custom; and if such a custom exists, it should 
be eliminated prudently. 


V. Concerning the Local Bishop and the Vicar General Who is a 
Titular Auxiliary Bishop 


1. Can the Bishop of the diocese allow his vicar general who is 
a titular auxiliary Bishop to wear the mozetta only in place of 
the mantelletum? Answer? He cannot. 

2. May such auxiliary Bishop and vicar general bless the people 
both inside the church and outside. Answer: Yes, if he holds the 
office of vicar general he may bless the people by his own right 
without a special concession of the Bishop, according to Canon 370, 
§ 2, compared with Canon 349, § 1, and Canon 239, § 1, n. 12. 

3. In view of Canon 337, § 3, of the Code, does the decree of the 
S. Congregation of Rites, n. 4023, June 12, 1899, concerning the 
right of the Bishop of the diocese to concede to another Bishop 
the use of his throne remain in force? Answer: Yes, that decree 
remains in force. The decree referred to rules that the Bishop 
may cede his throne to another Bishop, not, however, to a coadjutor 
or auxiliary Bishop of his own diocese, even though he be vicar 
general or a canon of his cathedral. A Cardinal who is Ordinary 
of a diocese should not cede his throne to another Bishop except a 
Cardinal. (Decree of S. Congregation of Rites, Nov. 26, 1919; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 177.) 

Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 




















ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


OBLIGATION OF FULFILLING Pious LEGACIES 


Question. A penitent relates that she was the only remaining child and that 
when her father died, the mother having passed away some years previously, 
he left all his goods to Catholic charities, leaving her a fair amount of money 
as a legacy. She was dissatisfied and fought the will, and her lawyer succeeded 
in breaking it on some technicality of the law. Soon after she had secured the 
entire fortune of her father, she began to feel worried over the matter and 
now wants to know what she is in conscience obliged to do. 

CoNFESSARIUS. 


Answer. Canon 1515 of the Code rules that the case of inheri- 
tances or of legacies for religious purposes belongs to the ecclesias- 
tical court, and the woman in question had no right to institute suit 
against the will in the civil court, if it was certain that her father 
had made the will while he knew what he was doing. By the laws 
in force in the various States of our Union, the children are not 
necessary heirs, that is to say, the parents are not. compelled by 
law to leave a specified portion of their goods to the children, but 
are free to do as they please. Therefore the woman cannot claim 
that she was merely fighting for her rights. 

If, perhaps, one urges that the will has been declared void and 
that for this reason she has a right to step in as the natural heir, 
we have the unanimous opinion of theologians to the effect that 
though some formality of the civil law makes the will invalid in 
the civil courts, this civil invalidity does not invalidate a will made 
in favor of religion or charity. The Code confirms this unanimous 
teaching of theologians. Canon 1513, § 2, rules that a last will 
made in favor of the Church should be made, if possible, under 
the formalities of the civil law, but if this has been neglected and 
other heirs come into possession of the goods willed to the Church, 
they should be admonished to fulfill the will of the testator. Canon 
1348 demands that he who has obtained what was left by a last 
will for pious purposes, and refuses to fulfill the will of the testa- 
tor, should be forced by the Ordinary to do his duty even by the 
infliction of ecclesiastical censures. 

If then the woman in question is not willing to make good the 
injustice she has done to Catholic charities; the confessor can do 
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no more than make her settle the matter with the Ordinary of the 
place where the testator had his residence, for that Ordinary is, 
according to Canon 1560, § 4, the competent judge in the case. 


NuRSE COOPERATING IN UNLAWFUL OPERATIONS 


Question. It happens repeatedly that nurses of training schools in hospitals 
are made to assist at operations which, according to the teaching of the Catholic 
Church, are against the divine law. The nurses have, as a rule, no choice in 
the matter, and if they want to continue at the school they must assist at these 
operations when ordered to do so, and they have no right to question the doings 
of the surgeon. What advice must the confessor give to these nurses? 

PERPLEXUS, 


Answer. There does not seem to be a possibility of persuading 
the medical profession at large that certain operations, such as 
craniotomy and others having the same purpose, are against the 
divine law. Only recently a newspaper, ridiculing the Church’s ex- 
planation of God’s law, as applied to these cases, made the absurd 
statement that this attitude of the Church dates back to the time 
of feudal wars, when the male child, as a possible future soldier, 
was valued above the life of the mother. As there was always hope 
that the child might be a male, the writer went on, it was deemed 
better to let the mother perish than lose the child. Such insanities 
need no refutation or comment. 


It may be safely assumed that the medical profession of to-day 
will in every case try to save the life of the mother, and if this 
cannot be done except by destroying the life of the child, they do 
not hesitate to resort to this extreme by one operation or another. _ 
It seems that the world of to-day takes the divine law, “Thou shalt 
not kill,” into its own hands and applies it as seems most con- 
venient. Are there not in this case two persons, the child and the 
mother, equally entitled to their lives? How can it be called law- 
ful to kill the one in order to save the other? It may sound very 
pathetic to picture the mother as a victim, condemned to die to- 
gether with the infant; that she is killed by the infant which does 
not even gain its own life by causing the death of the mother, for 
as a rule both die in such cases unless the infant is carved up and 
extracted in time. How reasonable it seems, if one looks at the 
emotional aspect of such sad cases, to kill the infant that cannot 
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live in any event and save the mother. All wrong principles work 
out to dangerous conclusions. Once you admit that it is lawful to 
kill the infant in order that the mother’s life may be saved, you 
may with just_as much logic advocate the murder of people in- 
fected with contagious diseases, if they are beyond the point where 
they can be saved, and are almost a sure cause of infection and 
death to other people. 

The recognized principle of Christian morality that “nobody is 
allowed to do evil in order to accomplish good results’ must not 
be shaken by an emotional kind of reasoning. We are not the 
judges over God’s work and His doings, and it is useless for human 
intelligence to try to solve the question why the Lord allows dis- 
tress and suffering. His plans and reasons are not known to us, 
and it is an outrageous blasphemy on our part to step between 
God and the laws of nature, as though we had a right to act against 
God’s law whenever we suffer from that law. 

There is another kind of operation, which is performed long be- 
fore there is any question of delivery of the infant, namely abortion. 
This is the black deed of stifling the life of the fetus because the 
woman, married or single, does not want to become a mother. The 
laws of the United States are against the procuring of abortion, and 
its commission is a criminal offence in law. Generally speaking 
respectable physicians and surgeons abhor such operations, but un- 
fortunately there are professional men who will stoop to such 
practice. 

A nurse in a hospital, who is ordered to assist at operations which 
she knows are against the divine law, may be excused from sin in 
her cooperation which she has to give against her will, and the 
refusal of which would cause her great trouble. For on the one 
hand her own actions are not intrinsically wrong, as she has, as a 
rule, only to get ready the instruments and other utensils needed 
and to hand them to the operating surgeon. On the other hand, 
she is in the hospital for training, and part of that training consists 
in doing duty in the operating room, and she need not concern her- 
self about the specific character of individual operations. Her co- 
operation could hardly be called formal. The case would be dif- 
ferent, if she gave her services to a place where none but sinful 
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operations take place, for in that case it would be difficult to see 
how she could be excused from becoming a partner to the sinful 
deeds themselves. 

Again, if a nurse who has graduated from the training school, 
and is independent, were to take an engagement as nurse with a 
doctor or some hospital where such unlawful operations are fre- 
quently performed, she would not have the same urgent reason to 
continue in her cooperation, material though it be, and she would 
be obliged to look for another position. 


EXPENDITURES MADE By LOCAL RELIGIOUS SUPERIORS 


Question. A Sisterhood desires to revise its Constitutions in order to bring 
them into harmony with the Code, as the S. Congregation of the Religious has 
ordered for all Religious organizations, demanding that after the corrections 
have been made the Constitutions are to be sent to the S. Congregation for 
revision. The priest who revised the Constitutions inserted certain articles con- 
cerning expenditures, for instance, that the local superioress is not allowed to 
spend twenty dollars without consent of the local councillors (who as a rule 
consist of two Sisters and the local superioress), and for sums exceeding fifty 
dollars the consent of the Mother General with her councillors, besides that of 
the local council, is required. 

Is it really necessary to have such stringent restrictions in the Constitution? 

CAPELLANUS. 


Answer. The Code, in Canon 534, § 1, states that for the aliena- 
tion of goods of great value, goods amounting in our money to more 
than six thousand dollars, the consent of the Holy See is required, 
besides that of the Superior General and the General Councillors. 
By alienation is understood spending such a sum of money, or con- 
tracting a debt to that amount. When permission is asked for 
either an individual house, or the Province, or the Order as such, 
it must be stated what the present indebtedness of such a house, 
Province, or Order, is. For sums of six thousand dollars or less 
the Code states that it is left to the particular Constitutions of the 
individual Orders or Congregations to decide when the consent of 
the major superiors with their respective council is required. 

It is quite evident that sums of twenty and fifty dollars are too 
small to require the consent of the major superiors of any religious 
Order or Congregation. Such a law of the Constitution would im- 
pose an impossible burden on the local superior. Even larger sums 
may at times have to be spent, and debts contracted, for the pur- 
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pose of buying provisions for the house in larger quantities at a 
time when such goods can be bought at a more reasonable price. 
The purpose of the law is not to impede prudent economy, but rather 
to prevent squandering of the goods of a community or burden- 
ing the same with debts beyond the limits of prudent administra- 
tion. It may be safely assumed that even the above mentioned sum 
of six thousand dollars does not refer to current expenditures nec- 
essary for the maintenance of a community, but rather to the under- 
taking of new works, as, for instance, the building of houses and 
the like. Sometimes individual superiors build and alter inju- 
diciously and then others who foilow them tear down and build and 
alter again, and thus much money is wasted that could be used for 
really necessary work. For the purpose of avoiding the imprudent 
spending of large sums, the power of the individual superiors has 
been restricted, but a reasonable amount of power must be given 
them if their administration is to be efficient. 

The sum of six thousand dollars is in any case very small for 
America, where one can scarcely put up any building at all for that 
amount, on account of the high cost of labor and material. In 
Europe, at least prior to the war, something could be accomplished 
with thirty thousand francs, while in America even for many years 
past very little building could be done with such a small sum. 


THE SANATIO IN RApICcE Does Not VALIDATE MARRIAGE IN 
Every CASE 


Question. A woman explains to the pastor that she was married by a justice 
of the peace in 1918, and that she has begged her husband repeatedly to go with 
her to the pastor to have the marriage recognized by the Church. He has con- 
stantly refused, saying that he would not bow down to any minister or priest. 
The pastor applies to Rome for a sanatio in radice of the invalid marriage, and 
the answer granting the petition appoints the Ordinary as the executor of the 
document, as is usual in all affairs of a public character. 

Before the bishop has a chance to act in the matter of applying the dispensa- 
tion, the husband left this woman and instituted divorce proceedings, having 
fallen in love with another woman. When the pastor finally received the letter 
from the bishop, ordering him to apply the sanatio and to communicate to the 
woman the news that her marriage is now recognized by the Church, the woman 
tells him of the state of affairs. Some time afterwards, the woman becomes 
acquainted with a good Catholic man and wishes to marry him. Now arises the 
question whether the sanatio in radice did, or did not, make the first marriage 


valid in the eyes of the Church, 
PAROCHUS. 
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Answer. The Church cannot validate a marriage by the sanatio 
in radice, if the matrimonial consent of one or both parties has 
been retracted. The natural consent to live in marriage is an essen- 
tial condition of the married state demanded by the divine law, 
from which the Church cannot dispense and which she cannot 
supply, because it must, by the very nature of this state, be given 
by the individuals. 

The difficulty here consists in the question whether the action 
of the party who asked for the divorce is to be considered as hav- 
ing revoked the matrimonial consent absolutely, even before the 
divorce was granted. If we consider the state of mind in its nor- 
mal operation, we cannot suppose an absolute revocation of the 
consent while the divorce is pending, for the party urging the 
divorce is supposed to conform himself to the law and abide by 
its decision. Wherefore his matrimonial consent is to be con- 
sidered as revoked conditionally, namely, in case he obtains a favor- 
able decision. 

Nevertheless, the Church is rightly supposed not to intend to 
grant a sanatio in radice while such a lawsuit is pending, for it 
is not the intention of the Church to force parties to live in mar- 
riage who do not have love and affection one for another. More- 
over, in countries like the United States, where it is so easy to ob- 
tain a divorce in the civil courts that the applicant is almost cer- 
tain to get the divorce once he applies for it, the absolute revo- 
cation of the matrimonial consent can more readily be presumed 
than in countries where divorces are not so easily granted. 

As to the sanatio in radice in our case, it seems that at the time 
when it was granted in Rome there was no proof that the husband 
had revoked his matrimonial consent. But the granting of the 
petition takes effect only from the moment of its execution by the 
bishop, for Canon 38 states that Rescripts of the Holy See in 
which an executor is appointed take effect only from the moment 
of execution. At the time of execution of the sanatio in radice, 


however, it is morally certain that the man had revoked his matri- 
monial consent, and this made the application of the sanatio im- 
possible. Wherefore, the said marriage was not validated and the 
woman is free to marry again. The pastor cannot proceed with 
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the second marriage without getting a decision from the diocesan 
court on the nullity of the first, civil, marriage, and a further de- 
cision that it was not validated by the sanatio in radice, but there 
should be little difficulty in proving both points in question. 


A Tuirp Mass By ONE Priest. QUESTION ON Mass STIPENDS 


Question. 1. May a priest ever say three Masses in a church which has five 
Masses on Sundays and only two resident priests? It has happened at the last 
moment that the priest invited to say the late Mass failed to come; in such a 
case what is the correct mode of procedure? 

2. I have had occasion to send away very many stipends for Masses; I fre- 
quently receive offerings to be “remembered” in Mass; is such to be interpreted 
literally? Also, when an offering of $5 is made to say Masses, without directly 
specifying the number, is five to be regarded as the number? Also when par- 
ties state “a few,” or “a couple’ of Masses, what interpretion is to be given? 
In transferring the obligation to another priest, how are such inténtions to be 
listed, since the first recipient is presumably responsible for the correct inter- 


pretation in the event of the second party being misinformed? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer 1. It seems that most of the authors on Canon Law 
and Moral Theology are so far from conceding to a priest the 
right to say a third Mass, in some such case like the one men- 
tioned by our correspondent, that they do not even allude to such 
an emergency. 

Law is rather strange in its ways. On the one hand we must 
suppose that there is a good reason in the mind of the legislator 
for every law he makes, and, on the other hand, the reasoning out 
of conclusions that seem legitimate, according to all laws of logic, 
may get one into trouble with the law. The law about repeating 
Holy Mass is an illustration of this. On All Souls’ Day and on 
Christmas the priest may say three Holy Masses for devotion's 
sake, without any further reason, while on a Sunday or a Holiday 
of obligation the fact that a large number of people have to miss 
Mass, unless the same priest says a second Mass, is not a sufficient 
reason to say a second Mass without special permission. We know, 
of course, that the obligation of hearing Holy Mass on Sunday 
comes from the law of the Church, and it seems that the Church 
is willing rather to free the people from that obligation than allow 
the priest to say a second Mass without special permission.. This 
permission was, in the time before the Code, reserved to the Holy 
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See, but the Code now gives the bishops authority to allow a — 
second, not however a third Mass. 

There are not a few authors who say that even without this 
permission the priest may say a second Mass, not precisely be- 
cause the people would have to miss Mass, but for other reasons, 
such as scandal, slanderous talk, ill will towards the priest for be- 
ing disappointed, etc. 

That same principle, however, is not applied by these authors 
to a third Mass; yet there may be the very same reasons, or even 
more urgent ones, and there ar two days when even for devotion’s 
sake the Church allows every priest to say three Masses. 


In the case given by our correspondent, one could hardly urge 
that there is a very urgent reason of scandal to allow such an 
extraordinary departure from the practice of the Church, for in 
the present state of the law even a more urging reason than that 
for a second Mass would have to exist. In fact, it seems that no 
recognized canonist or moralist of recent date would allow a third 
Mass in any case, even if the people were scandalized at the failure 
to provide Mass for them. We might be accused of dangerous 
novelty in teaching were we to defend the lawfulness of a third 
Mass in such cases, when the Church, out of fear that an abuse 
which existed in former centuries may creep in again, is absolutely 
opposed to such a practice, unless she has first given permission, 
as has been done for priests in some missions. 


2. When people make an offering to the priest with the request 
to be “remembered” in Holy Mass, it is very doubtful what they 
may mean by it. It is possible that they intend to make a donation, 
with the request that the priest pray for them, without placing him 
under the strict obligation which a Mass stipend implies. A good 
deal depends on the circumstances. For, if the priest either has 
done them a service, or is a special friend of those who make the 
offering, it may reasonably be interpreted as a donation with the 
request to pray for them. Ordinarily, however, we should think 
rather that they wish a Mass to be applied for their intention, and 
that this is their way of expressing it, as they do not know the 
technical expressions of law. 
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If a sum of money is given directly, or left by will, for Masses, 
as many Masses must be said as there are ordinary stipends con- 
tained in that sum. 

If people offer some money with the request to say “a few,” 
“a couple” of Masses, it may be reasonably interpreted that they 
do not ask for a precise number of Masses, but leave it to the will 
of the priest to say two or three Masses for them and intend the 
rest as a donation. It has been decided by the Church that if the 
excess of the usual stipend can be reasonably judged to be intended 
as a personal donation, and the priest cannot say the Mass him- 
self, he need give only the usual stipend to the priest who is to 
say that Mass. To all possession there must be a valid title. Thus 
also in this case. If one claims that’the excess of the usual stipend, 
for instance, a couple of Masses for five dollars, is a donation to 
the priest personally, there must be a good reason to claim that 
this is the donor’s intention, as for instance, favors done to the 
donor, friendship, poverty of the priest known to the one making 
the offering, etc. 

Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





finmiletic Part 
Sermon Material for the Month of September 


SKELETON-PLANS OF SERMONS ON THE 
GOSPELS 
By the Rev. Hucu Pops, O.P. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE RAISING OF THE SON OF THE Wipow oF NAIM 
LUKE, vii, 11-15 


1. We are only informed of three whom Christ raised from the 
dead: the daughter of Jairus who was but just departed, this son 
of a widow as he was being carried out to burial, and Lazarus 
who had been dead four days. 

a) There is a distinct progress of ideas denoted in these three 
miracles: Christ had power over death even when it had reached 
as far as corruption. 


b) Whether He raised others to life is uncertain, but St. John 
(xx, 30-31) hints at many marvels which are not narrated in the 
Gospels ; the fact, moreover, that the first three Evangelists omitted 
the story of the Raising of Lazarus is significant, they must have 
known of it, and we can only suppose that they omitted it because 
it was but one of many similar instances. 


2. In each of the miracles of raising the dead as narrated some 
particular purpose stands out: in the case of Lazarus Our Lord 
seems to be proclaiming His power over life and death precisely 
at the moment when He Himself was to die and rise again; in the 
case of the daughter of Jairus it almost seems as though He would 
shew at the opening of His ministry the reality of His power; in 
the case of the widow of Naim it is His universal sympathy with 
those in affliction which He would display. It is true of course 
that any miracle of this kind shewed forth Christ’s power and there- 
fore His Godhead; it was also a hint at the reality of His own 
Resurrection and of ours; but the outstanding feature is His di- 
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vine sympathy with one who was a widow and who now saw her- 
self deprived of her only son. 

3. Hence we are justified in seeing in this sorrowing mother a 
type of all who suffer. No detail, however domestic, is beneath 
the all-embracing sympathy of Christ, just as no sin, however 
revolting, is beyond the reach of His forgiveness. 

4. Such an act of condescension on His part is, however, 
meaningless save in the light of the future resurrection of all. Of 
what avail to raise the lad to life, if he was to die later on once 
and for all and not rise again? Of what avail to console the widow 
if it were only for a time and if inexorable death was to conquer 
finally ? 

5. The truly marvellous thing in this miracle might seem to be 
the fact that Christ did not demand faith on the widow’s part. It 
was a spontaneous act apparently, and this is a comfort to us when 
we feel that our faith is almost stifled by grief. 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


TuHeE Fotiy or BEING SELF-OPINIONATED 


LukgE, xiv, 1-11 


1. The Pharisees as usual had clung to their own interpretation 
of the Law; though Christ had worked a miracle in the interests 
of charity they could not see in it anything but an infringement 
of the Law. 


2. He humbled them by the pithy example He gave of what 
they themselves would undoubtedly have done on a Sabbath day 
on the plea of their own personal need. But as before they pre- 
served a glum silence. 


3. It is necessary to bear this incident in mind when we come 
to the parable which immediately follows. It is one which is 
addressed to men wrapt up in their own conceit and who there- 
fore have to be treated in part like children and in part with the 
scourge of bitter irony. 

4. St. Luke depicts the guests at a banquet literally struggling 
for the most honorable places at table. This was certainly bad 
manners. Now good manners have their place: they sweeten life 
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. and make us considerate for the feelings of others. But there is 
a tendency nowadays to exalt good manners into a religion. It al- 
most seems as though in the eyes of some folk a good manner 
was as necessary as the true religion! 

5. It may be questioned, however, whether a thoroughly self- 
opinionated person can ever have really good manners. His 
religious sense certainly leaves much to be desired. 

6. By way of rebuiking these self-seekers Our Lord appeals to 
their sense of shame: how ignominious it would be to be told to 
take a lower place! And here it may be noted that good manners 
certainly have the advantage of keeping our natural selfishness 
within bounds. 

7. But next He lashes them with the ironical hint that if they 
really are so foolish as to seek glory in the eyes of men they may 
as well go about in a way which will secure it instead of exposing 
themselves to the chance of incurring contempt. 

8. The sting however of His parable lies in the closing words, 
Ver. 11, true humility would never seck for such exaltation. 

9. Several precious hints are here afforded us: 

a) To be self-opinionated is bad taste. 

b) It is more likely to bring us into contempt than to bring us 
glory. 

c) It is undoubtedly bad religion, since it means self-e.altation, 
which is poles removed from the spirit of Christ. (Cp. I Peter, it, 
21-23.) 

SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


TueE Love or Gop AND Our NEIGHBOR 
Matt., xxii, 35-46 


1. A “doctor of the Law” asked Christ “which was the greatest 
commandment,” and this he did “tempting” Him. Apparently it 
was a stock casuistical question. The “lawyer” was desirous to 
test Christ’s knowledge of such problems and perhaps incidentally 
to exhibit this man who claimed to be the “Messias” in an un- 
favorable light. We have a similar example in John, viii, 1-11. It 
would seem, then, that this “lawyer” had no real desire of infor- 
mation. How often is this the case in religious controversies? 
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2. The marvelous character of Christ’s answer—which abso- 
lutely silenced His questioners—will be apparent from the fol- 
lowing: 

a) It was not an instance of dialectical hair-splitting such as 
the Scribes loved; it was a straightforward and direct answer. 

b) He answered more than the question put to Him: 

i. He told His questioner which was the greatest and which was 
the first commandment, for He added a second. 

ii. He shewed the relationship between these two command- 
ments and all the rest of the Old Testament, and added a concrete 
example by way of illustration. 

c) The “greatest” commandment is to love God with the entirety 
of our powers. It is the “greatest” of the commandments since its 
object—God Himself—is the greatest imaginable. Because, too, it 
demands the service of all our faculties and of the whole of each 
of them. 

d) We may truly say that it is the “greatest” because it is the 
one which is the most seldom fulfilled; for so to love God is to be 
a Saint. How rarely do we meet a really “Godly” man! When 
we do we meet a Saint. And we can never understand the Saints 
until we understand what it is to be “a man of God.” The real 
task of Purgatory is to purify us of love of aught else but God. 

e) He calls it also “the first” commandment because He imme- 
diately proceeds to add another which is not on the official list of 
commandments. This was a bold step since it seemed to establish 
an almost impossibly high standard; it was also bold since Christ 
thus put Himself on the same level as Moses the lawgiver. 

3. The concrete example came in the question Christ next put 
to the listening Pharisees: “What think ye of Christ?” Had they 
really loved God they would not have hesitated to give the true 
answer. But they loved the world too much to give an answer 
which they knew, but which involved such grave consequences. 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE ForRGIVENESS OF SINS 
MatrtT., ix, 1-8 


1. This story of the palsied man is told also by St. Mark and 
by St. Luke in almost identical words though each Evangelist has 
his own details to add. Evidently the incident was regarded as of 
quite peculiar importance; the reason is clear: a Man, Jesus of 
Nazareth, a carpenter’s son and himself a carpenter, claimed the 
power to forgive sins! The Pharisees rightly denounced this claim 
as blasphemous unless He was God Himself. (Mark, ii, 7; Luke, 
vii, 49.) 

2. Christ at once accepts the challenge and goes to the root of 
the matter by acknowledging that it is easy to say “thy sins are 
forgiven,” since this involves no corresponding outward effect which 
shall shew whether they are forgiven or not. But to say “Arise 
and walk” is to call for an outward proof that bodily health is 
restored. He is not afraid of such a test and immediately restores 
the sick man to health by the command “Arise and walk.” 

3. It is significant that whereas the wealthy and learned Pharisees 
cavilled at His claim, the “multitude,” 4. e., the poor and unlettered, 
hailed it for what it really was: “they glorified God that gave such 
power to men.” 

4. The doctrine of forgiveness of sins as the result of the com- 
ing of the Messias pervades the whole of the New Testament, see 
for example, Matt., xxvi, 28; Luke, i, 77, iii, 3, iv, 19, vii, 47-48. 
But the New Testament is equally insistent on the transmission of 
this power to the Apostles and their successors, see Matt., xvi, 19, 
xviii, 18; Luke, xxiv, 47; John, xx, 22-23. 

5. It is a sad reflection that this most beneficent institution of — 
Our Lord, viz., the Sacrament of Penance, should be precisely that 
which has been the most violently and scurrilously attacked by 
unbelievers and, unfortunately too, the one which even believers are 
the most prone to neglect—like its counterpart Indulgences! 

6. The respective attitudes of the Pharisees and the populace 
afford us a very practical hint: so long as we are poor, unlearned, 
simple-minded and suffering, we are not averse to the practice of 
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confession; but when things go well with us, when we have ac- 
quired a fancied stock of learning, and when the world smiles on 
us, then we are apt to think ourselves superior to this saving insti- 
tution: ‘Unless ye become as little children ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” 








FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


“I say unto thee, Arise.” 
By the RevEerenD J. B. O’Connor, O.P., P.G. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Circumstances of the miracle. 


I, Jews lose sight of the true significance of the miracle because of the 
world-spirit which dominates them. Its fatal consequences. 

II. The same world-spirit in modern times attended by the same fatal 
consequences. 

III, Resurrection from the death of the world-spirit to the life of the 
spirit through sacramental grace. 

Conclusion. 


It needs no great imaginative power to reconstruct the scene 
which was enacted around the bier of the dead son of the widow 
of Naim. The funeral procession was slowly, solemnly and mourn- 
fully wending its way toward the city gate. The goal of this 
grief-stricken train was the rocky hillside outside the walls, where 
it was customary to bury the dead in tombs hewn from the living 
rock. The friends and relatives of the deceased, clothed in the 
draperies of mourning, fill the air with their lamentations as with 
leaden steps and bowed heads they move along. As might be ex- 
pected in such an assemblage, bound on such a mission, the atmos- 
phere was one of the deepest sorrow and desolation, and well 
calculated to attract the attention of the passer-by. The central 
and most pathetic figure of it all was the bereaved mother whose 
loved one was being borne to the grave. 

It was a spectacle that could not but touch the hearts of those 
who witnessed it, and especially the merciful heart of Jesus Christ, 
who at that moment came upon the scene. We can easily believe 
that the sight of the weeping mother reminded our Saviour that 
shortly His own Blessed Mother would be staggering under a similar 
burden of sorrow, as “He, the only son of His mother,” hung cold 
and still from the bier of the cross. Who shall deny that it was 
under the impulse of this thought that He tenderly bade the af- 
flicted mother to cease her weeping, and halted the body-bearers in 
their tracks? The people stood amazed at the intrusion of this 
Stranger into their sacred rites. But there was a note of authority 
in His command and an air of awful majesty in His bearing. And 
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so they stood. In the hush that fell upon the mourners the voice of 
the Lord was heard saying: “Young man, I say unto thee, Arise.” 
Instantly there was a stirring of the winding-sheets, the eyes that 
had been sealed in death opened, and the young man sprang up to 
to be received into the outstretched arms of his rejoicing mother. 
We are informed that at the sight of this stupendous miracle 
there came a fear on them all; and they glorified God saying: “A 
great prophet is risen up amongst us, and God hath visited His 
people.” But even this miracle did not open their eyes to the di- 
vinity of Christ. Apparently it did not help them to arise to the 
conception of their Messias which the Scriptures had been designed 
to convey. They recalled that the prophet Elias (3 Kings, xvii, 
17-24) and Elizeus (4 Kings, iv, 34-37) had also raised the dead to 
life, and consequently saw no reason for placing Him in any other 
category than that of the prophets. It did not seem to occur to 
them that Elias and Elizeus were but intercessory agents before God 
in the miracles they wrought, while Christ exercised a divine power 
in His own name by His own right. This fact constituted an in- 
finite difference between Him and the prophets, which the Jews 
could not, or would not, recognize. Neither did the witnessing of 
two similar miracles—the raising to life of the daughter of Jairus, 
and Lazarus—change their attitude towards the Saviour. For that 
matter, neither did the forty other miracles wrought by Our Lord 
and recorded in Holy Writ, although they disclosed an absolute 
mastery over the laws and forces of nature, serve to lift Him in 
their estimation above the ranks of santified humanity. How piti- 
fully few were the Jews induced by these miracles and other evi- 
dences of Christ’s divinity to see in Him their long-looked for 
Messias!' To such an extent did their worldly spirit and their 
political ambitions dominate them that they could not arise from a 
gross and material conception of their destiny to the glory of the 
vision so clearly set forth in the inspired utterances of Holy Writ. 
But is it much different with the world of our own day? Do we 
not also sacrifice our eternal interests to the world-spirit as did the 
Hebrews two thousand years ago? Whatever name it may bear, 
that spirit is ever the same. Its interests, in those whom it domin- 
ates, are always antagonistic to the higher things of the soul. Is it 
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not significant that as soon as many of our people improve their 
material condition by the acquisition of even moderate wealth their 
interest in religion and their docility to its discipline are at an end? 
Irregularly at first, and then systematically, they ignore their moral 
and religious obligations. And in proportion as they fall from the 
heights of religious thought and action, they sink into the fetid 
depths of sensuous, and even sensual, living. To clothe this 
betrayal of divine standards and heavenly ideals with an appearance 
of reason, they attempt to formulate a theory of life which has no 
place for God and no respect for His moral and religious law. For 
them the graces of salvation are in vain, and Christ as though He 
were not. And this is the sad inheritance they pass on to their 
children whom God created for the eternal glory of heaven! 

Of the Jews it may be said in extenuation that they were honestly, 
if culpably, misled by the erroneous prejudgments of their fore- 
fathers concerning the character of the Messias, and by the jealous 
hostility of their priests. But what can be said of the attitude of 
the people of to-day who are not the victims of such sinister in- 
fluences? This alone is to be said: For the national ambition of the 
Jews our modern Christ-rejectors have substituted the mean, sordid 
and personal craving for pleasure, wealth, power and fleeting fame. 
For the God of the universe and His uplifting service, they have 
substituted the deities of their own passions and their degrading 
idolatry—the worship of self, pride and pleasure. To these Christ 
addresses Himself in a special manner when He says: “I say to 
thee, Arise.” He bids them to arise from out of the depth of the 
world-spirit, out of its meanness and hopelessness—to arise into the 
clear, pure spirit of religion—to the possession of its honor, its ser- 
vice and its infinite promise. 

The means of this spiritual uprising is the Sacrament of Penance. 
Marvellous as was the miracle of Our Lord in raising the dead to 
life, it pales into comparative insignificance alongside another of His 
works. At Capharnaum, one day, they brought to Our Lord a man 
sick of the palsy, to whom Our Saviour thus addressed Himself: 
“Son, thy sins are forgiven thee” (Mark, ii, 5). Here was a spiri- 
tual resurrection from a spiritual death performed by the same 
Author of life and death that raised from the dead the son of the 
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widow of Naim. But, strange to say, it was not received with the 
same acclamations of joy and wonder that attended the former 
. miracle. Indeed, it seems to have evoked nothing but condemnation 
and scandal. “Why doth this man speak thus. He blasphemeth. 
Who can forgive sins, but God only?” (Mark, ii, 27). It was only 
when Christ cured the same man of the palsy that the bystanders 
rejoiced and applauded. 

Here again is the same old world-spirit from which Christ would 
have us arise to the attainment of the things of eternity. The former 
act of Christ—the forgiveness of the sick man’s sins—was by far 
the more important and the more precious gift. Resurrection from 
the dead is infinitely less precious than resurrection from the 
death entailed by sin. Physical death but deprives us of the joys 
and pleasures of a physical and temporal world. And both of these 
things, as, well as the world of which they are a part, are doomed 
by divine decree ultimately to pass away. On the other hand, 
spiritual death through sin forfeits to the soul a happiness that is 
infinite, and that in a world which of its very nature must endure 
forever. And yet it is this perishable natural advantage that men 
crave and value, while the spiritual advantages of religion are held 
but in low esteem. Physical death is looked upon in the light of a 
fearful evil to be avoided, or rather deferred, at the cost of any suf- 
fering or sacrifice. But spiritual death, with its degradation and 
peril of eternal loss, from which the children of men may be lifted 
up not merely for years, but for all eternity, by the reception of the 
Sacrament of Penance, is held to be of little consequence. 

What a fatal inversion of values is this! What striking example 
of ‘the spiritual blindness which follows in the wake of the world- 
spirit ! How often Our Lord, in the inspirations of grace, has 
whispered to the soul: “I say to thee, Arise,” and it has heard not, 
nor turned from the husks of swine to eat at the Eucharistic banquet 
table of the Lord! Brethren, let it not be so with us. Rather let it 
be said of us that we were as “they that used this world as if they 
used it not” (1 Cor., vii, 3) and that while we enjoyed it with 
. Christian moderation, we were at the same time mindful of the 
things of God, that so we might rise to heights of Christian dignity 
here and the summit of Christian glory hereafter. 
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SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Catholic Program of Social Reform 
By the Rev. Witt1am Byrne 


“Without justice and charity there will be no social progress.”—Pope Benedict 
aa in letter to M. Eugéne Duthoit, President of the Sémaines Sociales de 
rance. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The Church has always been interested in the welfare of the 
working classes. A striking proof of this is found in the reconstruction 
plan of the National Catholic War Council. 

2. This program proposes, as a solution of the industrial problem, the 
observance by both employers and employees of two Christian principles— 
justice and charity. 

3. The principal demands of justice are two: (a) a living wage; and (b) 
an honest day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 

4. Justice alone will not establish harmonious relations between capital and 
labor: with this as a groundwork, there must be superadded mutual ob- 
servance of the law of Christian. charity. This policy should result in some 
form of co-partnership. 

5, The adoption of this program will mark the beginning of a new and 
better era of industrial relations. 


Not once and in a corner, but repeatedly and openly, has the 
charge been made that the Church is the friend of the rich. Baldly 
accepted, the statement is not objectionable, for the Church glories 
in the fact that she is the friend of all men. Its mischievous feature 
lies in the insinuation that she is, by that very fact, the enemy of the 
poor. Translated into the language of the industrial world, this 
would place the Church in the very unseemly light of playing favor- 
ites with the capitalists against the working classes. 

No accusation could be more libelous. Not merely in a physical 
sense has the Church always had the laboring classes with her: 
in her mind and in her heart as well they have always been 
present; and from her they have received enthusiastic support of 
every project that made for their advancement. For all Catholics it 
should be a source of great pride and satisfaction to be able to cite 
in proof of this statement the reconstruction program issued under 
the patronage of the Catholic Church in America in January, 1919. 

Nothing could have been more timely or more serviceable than 
this work of the four bishops constituting the administrative com- 
mittee of the National Catholic War Council. It was timely, be- 
cause it was issued at a moment of deep unrest consequent upon 
the ending of the Great War; it was serviceable, for the reason 
‘hat it set forth clearly and unequivocally the mind of the Church 
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concerning the reconstruction problems and the manner in which 
they should be met. 

The stricture so frequently levelled at religious pronouncements 
on social reform—that they are sufficiently abstract and ambiguous 
to evade adverse criticism—does not apply to this program. It 
goes straight to the heart of the matter; it exposes the evils of the 
present economic system in all their ugliness; and it fearlessly 
recites the remedies which should be applied. 

Underlying this program are two fundamental principles which 
must be admitted and observed by all parties concerned, if the 
evils of the present day are to be righted. These two principles 
are justice and charity. This road was pointed out by Pope Bene- 
dict XV. when he said: “Without justice and charity there will be 
no social reform.” It was emphasized by the archbishops and 
bishops of the country in their recent pastoral letter. “Christianity 
requires that we accept two fundamental principles,” we read in 
the abstract of this letter, ‘“‘as the basis of human relations. These 
are the principles of justice and charity. The application of these 
in private and public life is the first step toward the restoration 
of peace and order.” 

The two chief obligations of justice are contained in the well- 
known phrases: “A living wage” and “An honest day’s work for 
a fair day’s pay.” 

The term “living wage’ does not mean a remuneration sufficient 
only for the preservation of life—that might more fittingly be 
called a “starvation wage.” It implies a compensation adequate 
to the support of the laborer and his family in frugal comfort. The 
laborer was never intended to be a mere drudge; he, no less than 
his employer, has a right to enjoy some of the pleasures of life; 
and his wage, if it is to measure up to the demands of justice, must 
suffice unto this end. Legitimate recreation, decent clothing for him- 
self and his family, the education of his children in a manner that 
will fit them for a respectable position in life—all these are in- 
cluded in the “living wage” which the Church through her official 
representatives demands for the workingman. Anything which falls 
short of this, the bishops assert, fails to meet the requirements of 
justice. 
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The framers of the reconstruction program do not rest their case 
here. They are not content to meet only the present needs of the 
workman ; they take thought of his future welfare as well. In other 
words, they endeavor to make some provision for him against the 
proverbial “rainy day.” 

It frequently happens that a man’s income is barely sufficient to 
meet his daily needs, so that he must work without ceasing merely 
to keep the wolf from the door. If through sickness or accident 
he is rendered unable to work, he is obliged to contract debts which 
place new and insupportable burdens on his already overtaxed 
earning power. The unfairness of such a system is manifest to 
all. Pope Leo XIII. saw it and he pointed out the remedy when 
he recommended a wage sufficiently high to enable a thrifty work- 
man to make provision against such contingencies. “If,” he says, 
“a workman’s wages be sufficient to enable him to maintain him- 
self, his wife and his children in reasonable* comfort, he will not 
find it difficult,* if he be a sensible man, to study economy; and 
he will not fail, by cutting down expenses, to put by some little 
earnings and thus secure a small income.” (Rerum Novarum.) 

Following the lead of Pope Leo, the authors of Social Recon- 
struction urge that the minimum wage for male workers should 
be gradually raised until it is sufficient to protect them and their 
families against sickness, disability and death. Until this level is 
reached, they would provide social insurance for this purpose, the 
funds to be raised by a levy on industry. 

The workingmen have an undisputed right to a living wage; but, 
while insisting on this right, they must not become unmindful of 
the fact that they also have duties to perform; yea, more—that 
their rights are based on the fulfilment of these duties. They can 
demand a living wage only on condition that they give an honest 
day’s work in return: they cannot exact compensation for time 
that is wasted or for work that is deliberately inefficient. If virtue 
is its own reward, the same would seem to be true of wrong-doing, 
at least in this sphere of action. 

“Do not spoil the job!”—that is the warning frequently given to 
a new workman by his co-laborers. The meaning generally attach- 


* Italics mine. 
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ing to such advice is that, while exacting a maximum wage, he is 
to render a minimum of labor. He is not to work, but only to 
play the part. His services are not to supply a valid reason, but 
only a pretext, for remuneration. The man who acts thus commits 


an injustice to his employer and foregoes his claim to a just com- © 


pensation. Indeed, it would be difficult to show wherein his crime 
differs from that of the man who refuses to pay his employees a 
living wage. An honest day’s work for a fair day’s pay is one 
of the most elementary principles of social justice; it is a principle 
which the workingmen must observe, if they are to win sympathy 
for their cause in the court of public opinion. 


The second foundation stone of an enduring social system is the 
observance by both employer and employee of the laws of Chris- 
tian charity. The precept of charity does not impose the same obli- 
gations as the law of justice; nevertheless, it has its binding force; 
and no man with a decent regard for the duties and proprieties 
of life, be he employer or employee, can remain indifferent to its 
requirements. It is because justice without the tempering influence 
of charity has governed industrial relations in the past, that both 
employers and employees have come to regard each other as 
enemies instead of brothers with mutual aims and interests. “Give 
only what you are obliged to give and take all that you can get”— 
that has been the all too common guiding principle of both capital 
and labor. It is but natural that such an attitude should result in 
dissatisfaction, mutual recriminations and, at times, open hostility. 
Men who have made a study of our industrial problems frankly 
admit that there can be no real progress, so long as this spirit ob- 
tains; it must be supplanted by a new policy based on the principle 
of Christian charity. 


The adoption of this policy would mean the breaking down of 
the barrier of distrust and enmity which has so long separated the 
working classes from their employers; and, with this once removed, 
the way would be open for the co-partnership arrangement suggested 
in the reconstruction program. 


The co-partnership idea is not new. There are many industries 
in the United States in which the workers have been admitted to 
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part ownership by the allotment of stock according to their years 
of service; and the plan has proved eminently successful. 

It makes for a better spirit, it has been found, among the em- 
ployees. Neither an increase of wages nor a shortening of the 
working hours is able to still the unrest or to stop the industrial 
ferment of the day. We have had striking evidence of this in in- 
numerable instances, in which the granting of the laborer’s petitions 
for higher wages has resulted only in greater dissatisfaction, fol- 
lowed by new and increased demands. In view of this fact, many 
of our industrial leaders are coming to the conclusion that the only 
way of bringing contentment to the workingmen is to make them 
part owners of the industries in which they work and, by con- 
sequence, sharers of the profits which they produce. . 

Co-partnership makes the workers more contented principally be- 
cause it makes them more interested in their work. When men 
are admitted to at least part-ownership of an industry, they feel 
that they are laboring, not merely for their daily wage, but for the 
improvement of an enterprise which belongs to them; and men will 
always take more interest in, and work more diligently for, the suc- 
cess of a business which they can call their own. 

But it is not the workers alone who are benefited by this plan; 
it reacts most favorably on industry as well. Make the laborers 
satisfied and interested in their work, and there will ensue an im- 
provement of the whole economic system. Production will be in- 
creased ; inefficiency will be greatly diminished; and the industrial 
world will be placed on an enduring foundation. 

Because of the fixity of the present economic system, it is per- 
haps a long cry to the day when this plan will be realized; but rea- 
lized it must be, if we are to “have a thoroughly efficient system 
of production, or an industrial and social order that will be secure 
from the danger of revolution.” (Social Reconstruction. ) 

Such is, in brief, the reconstruction program as outlined by the 
administrative bishops of the National Catholic War Council. It 


proposes a very simple remedy for the correction of present-day 
industrial evils—the observance by both employers and employees 
of the virtues of justice and charity. Man by nature rebels against 
injustice; he will never be contented under a system which deprives 
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him of his natural rights. The first step, therefore, towards in- 
dustrial peace is the recognition and observance of the command- 
ment which bids us give to every man his due. 


But justice alone will not suffice for the promotion of good will 
and friendly relations between the workmen and their employers. 
“Justice,” says St. Thomas, “prevents men from injuring one 
another; it does not require them to help one another.” (Contra 
Gentiles, III, 129.) To promote harmony among men is the func- 
tion of love. With this virtue enthroned in the hearts of men and 
influencing their actions, there will come a speedy abatement of 
the evils against which our workers complain so bitterly ; there will 
be established a new and enduring order of peace and good-will 
to men. 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Motives for Loving God 
By the Rev. H. G. HucuHes 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.”—Matt., xxii, 37. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Nature, and our own hearts, teach us to love God. (a) God’s 

Beauty, Wisdom, Power, shine forth in created Nature (Wisdom, xiii, 1-5; 

Ps, xviii, 1-5.) (b) Man’s nature made naturally receptive of these teach- 
ings of creation. 

.2. The teachings of Revelation—Why God made us. (a) (Heb., i, 1.) 

The life of the Blessed Trinity a life of Knowledge and Love. We are 

made to share that life. (b) Redemption, the Church, the Sacraments and 

means of grace all for this end—the Vision and possession of God in Heaven. 


3. Motives for loving God. (a) His own Goodness and Beauty. (b) Our 
Creation and Redemption, God’s Providence over us, and the. hope of 
Heaven. (c) All due to God’s disinterested love of us. (d) As is also the 
command itself to love Him. 

4. Exhortation to love God and to give ourselves wholly to Him. 


1. This command, my dear Brethren in Jesus Christ, “thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God,” which our Divine Lord tells us is the 
greatest and first commandment, is one which was written already 
by Almighty God upon the hearts of men and upon all created 
Nature before it was expressed in the written words of the Old and 
New Testaments. All creation cries out “Love God’; man’s own 
heart and soul whisper to him in the secrecy of his inmost thought, 
and in every desire that he conceives, “Love thy God.” 


Consider God’s great creation; look around you at nature: have 
not poet and painter labored through ages to express the wonders 
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of the beauty of the world in which we live? When, away from 
man’s handiwork in cities, we look upon the unspoilt works of God, 
is it not their marvelous beauty that first impresses and captivates 
us? And, then, when we consider and look below the surface, are 
we not awed by the evidences of mighty power and unfathomable 
wisdom? Do we not say to ourselves, in our own words but with 
the same sentiments, what the Wise Man said long ago, that all 
men are indeed vain “in whom there is not the knowledge of God: 
and who by these good things that are seen, could not understand 
Him that is, neither by attending to the works have acknowledged 
who was the workman: . . . with whose beauty, if they, being de- 
lighted, took them to be gods: let them know how much the Lord 
of them is more beautiful than they: for the first author of beauty 
made all those things. Or if they admired their power and their 
effects, let them understand -by them, that he that made them, is 
mightier than they: for by the greatness of the beauty, and of the 
creature, the creator of them may be seen, so as to be known 
thereby” (Wisdom, xiii, 1-5). 

Yes, divine beauty, divine wisdom, divine power are shown forth 
and preached by the glories of creation, for the “Heavens show 
forth the glory of God, and the firmament declareth the work of 
His hands; day to day uttereth speech, and night to night showeth 
knowledge. There are no speeches nor languages where their voices 
are not heard; their sound hath gone forth into all the earth, and 
their words unto the ends of the world” (Ps. xviii, 1-5). 

And what nature teaches, the heart and mind of man are made 
to receive, as the eye is made to receive the impression of light, 
and the ear to receive sound. Truth for the intellect, goodness and 
beauty for the heart and will—these are the very food of man’s 
rational being. So man has a natural desire for and love of God; 
for he desires and loves truth and the wisdom that can teach him 
truth, he desires and loves goodness and beauty, and all that is 
good and beautiful. His desires may go astray and be fixed upon 
false good and deceptive beauty, since, alas, his intellect is enfeebled 
by the Fall, and does not always judge aright: but it is always 
something he thinks to be good that he pursues, something he per- 
suades himself to be true that he makes the motive of his acts. It 
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is God himself who has planted in us the desire of the good, the 
beautiful and the true, a desire which He means to lead us to Him, 
since He alone can satisfy it to the full. 

2. And we are not left to the teachings of nature alone to find 
out that God is the supreme truth and goodness and beauty for 
which we are made; for “God who at sundry times and in divers 
manners, spoke in times past to the fathers by the prophets, last 
of all . . . hath spoken to us by His Son” (Heb., i, 1). 

By the revelation of Jesus Christ the Son of God, we learn what 
is our high destiny, what the meaning and ultimate purpose of our 
human existence. By that revelation, committed to the Church and 
written in Holy Scripture, we learn of the divine Being as the 
Three-in-One, we learn of the marvelous life of bliss lived by the 
Adorable and Blessed Trinity; of that divine Life of contemplation 
and love which issues in the mysterious processions of Son from 
Father, and of Holy Spirit from Both. By revelation we learn that 
the Almighty God, needing none, all-perfect and all-sufficing to 
Himself in the Eternal life of mutual knowledge and mutual love 
of the Three Persons in the One Nature, yet in pure goodness, not 
for His own sake or need, but for the rich advantage of His 
rational creatures, willed to make Angels and men that they might 
share in His bliss, that they as He, should be beatified by the 
knowledge of the supreme truth, the contemplation of the supreme 
Beauty, the perfect possession, by love, of the supreme Goodness. 
For this He made us; for this we exist; for this He has destined 
us; for this He has called us into His Church where are the super- 
natural means of grace by which alone we can reach this high goal 
set before us by God’s iove. For when all seemed lost for our 
fallen race, when sin had come in and closed the way to the goal, 
God sent His only-begotten Son to take flesh, to live on earth and 
teach and suffer and die for our restoration; for the re-opening 
of the way to our bliss, for the reconciling of God and man. From 
that life and death sprang forth a marvelous new creation of God, 
His holy Church, His spotless Bride, purchased by Jesus to Him- 
self with His Blood upon the Cross; His Church to whom He has 
committed His truth and His holy Sacraments, the means of grace 
and pardon and: holiness; His Church who is His Body, and He 
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her Head, in whom He dwells by His Spirit; by whose holy hands 
He feeds us with His own Body and Blood; in whose temples He 
dwells corporally in the Sacrament of His love; in whom He car- 
ries on through the ages His incarnate life on earth in our midst; 
by whose ministry He succors us from the cradle to the grave, giv- 
ing us by her, our spiritual Mother, that life of supernatural grace 
which joins us to Him here and will unite us to Him for ever in 
the Beatific Vision in Heaven. 

3. Does not all this, my Brethren, loudly cry out to us “Love 
thy God—so good in Himself, so good to thee?’ How many 
motives, then, we have for loving God! There is His own good- 
ness and beauty reflected in creation; there is that same beauty and 
goodness perfectly manifested in Jesus Christ His Son. There is, 
again, that same goodness and beauty, the beauty of holiness, shin- 
ing forth in the Church that He has made to the image and like- 
ness of His Son. There are all His benefits—Creation, and crea- 
tion out of love, creation for so great and wonderful an end; there 
is Redemption, with all its marvelous contrivances of divine wis- 


dom and mercy; the love He has shown us in this Redemption, 
the love of Jesus in His taking upon Him of our nature, and in 
His bitter sufferings; there is God’s Providence over each of us 
which we can surely trace, if we will, in the events of our lives; 
there is the secure hope of Heaven that He has given us in His 
Church, the very Ark of Salvation in the turbulent flood of this 
world. 


And all this is the fruit of God’s wholly disinterested love for 
us, His disinterested desire for our eternal happiness and glory. 
And for all this what does He ask in return? Simply that we do 
what it would surely seem we cannot help doing when we think 
of what He is and what He has done—that we love Him—“Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God.” Surely we must love Him who 
loves us so much, who has so greatly proved His love. Surely 
our love will not be little nor cold, nor restricted: Surely we shall 
love Him, as He commands, with all our hearts and souls and mind 
and strength! That command itself is one of His great mercies, 
for without it we might have thought He could not condescend 
to desire our love or let us love Him. He does desire it, He will 
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allow it—for our good. So is His merciful will fixed upon our 
loving Him for our own good and happiness that He has thus 
commanded it, and made this command the first and greatest of 
all His commands. 


4, Let us not deny Him what He asks, what He so mercifully 
commands: let us love Him well, and show our love by giving our- 
selves wholly and unreservedly to Him. In giving ourselves and 
all we are and have, we are but giving back to Him what we have 
received from His bounty. Let, then, those sentiments be ours 
which St. Ignatius of Loyola expressed in the words of his prayer, 
well known, I doubt not, to you all, that prayer in which, offering 
himself to the Divine Majesty, he says: “Take O Lord and receive 
all my liberty, all my memory, all my will, whatever I have and 
possess. Thou O Lord, hast given them to me, and to thee I restore 
them. All are thine; dispose of them according as thou wilt. Give 
me thy love and thy grace, and this is sufficient for me.” 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Our Purpose in Life: Hitting the Mark 
By the Rev. WALTER Dru, S.J. 


“Why think ye evil in your hearts?”—Matt., ix, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The cure of the paralytic of Capharnaum, 
2. The evil-minded view, that the scribes took of that cure. 
3. The lesson to us: 
(a) To aim at God, not accidentally, nor incidentally, but essentially; 
(b) To aim at this mark with clearness of vision, steadiness and stead- 
fastness of will. 


1. THE Cure oF THE PARALYTIC OF CAPHARNAUM 


My dear Brethren: It was during the first year of our Lord’s 
ministry. The Sermon on the Mount had been delivered. Then 
followed the cure of the leper of Tabiga, the first stilling of the 
tempest at sea, and the exorcism of two demoniacs in the land of 
the Gerasenes, northeast of the Lake of Galilee. Thereafter Jesus 
crossed over westward to Capharnaum, which St. Matthew speaks 
of as “His Own City” (Matt., ix, 1). For great was the esteem 
in which the common people of that city held our Saviour. 
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A multitude filled the house wherein He taught and wrought His 
cures; it surged round about, and strove to get a glimpse of that 
dear face. Some enthusiasts brought a paralytic to be cured. An 
ordinary entrance was out of the question. They so lacked culture 
as to climb up on top of the thatched roof, make an opening therein, 
~ and let down the suffering paralytic (Luke, v, 19; Mark, ii, 4). 
Jesus rewarded their faith and that of the sick man: “Take up thy 
bedding, and go to thy home.”’ In an instant the man was cured. 


2. THE Scrines TAKE OFFENSE 


The bystanders were amazed; and gave glory to God. No, not 
all of them! Some scribes had elbowed in their way, so as to carp 
at the kindly deeds of Jesus.. The scribes were the legal experts or 
teachers of the pharisaic party. They could be members of the 
aristocratic supreme council, called the Sanhedrin (Acts, v, 34); 
and could administer justice from the judgment seat of Moses 
(Matt., xxiii, 1). Their hostility to Jesus knew no bounds. They 


resented His departures from their normative interpretations of the 
Mosaic Code. And He in turn fearlessly denounced them: 

Woe to you, scribes and pharisees, hypocrites that ye are! Yea, ye are like 
white-washed tombs, which look seemly outside, while inside they are filled with 
bones of the dead and all manner of filth. In such wise, ye, too, outwardly seem 
to men to be just, whereas inwardly ye are filled with hypocrisy and sin.... 
Ye serpents, ye brood of vipers, how can ye escape from the damnation of hell? 
—Matt., xxiii, 27-33. 

Such vigorous denunciation, by one who was most tender and 
forgiving to all others, should have aroused the blush of shame in 
the scribes. Instead, it made them bristle with the emotion of 
vengeance. They knew, He assumed an air of authority over them. 
“He taught as one having power, and not as the scribes and phari- 
sees” (Matt., vii, 29). They were fully aware that He clearly 
claimed to be the natural Son of God, to be co-equal with Jahweh, 
the God of Israel. They should have looked well to His works; 
accepted them as clear motives of credibility ; and made their act of 
faith on His authority as on that of God revealing. Instead, they 
went on and on in hatred of Jesus; fed fat their grudge against 
Him; and sought some plausible reason to do away with the Christ. 

Just before this miracle, Jesus cured the soul of the poor para- 


lytic. The Sacred Heart was moved to tenderest mercy. “Virtue 
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went out from Him.” He bade the man: “Be brave, child, thy sins 
are forgiven thee” (Matt. ix, 2). 

Now only God forgives sins. Jesus here claimed to be God. The 
scribes were hypocritically shocked: ‘He blasphemeth!”’ Jesus di- 
vined their aside. He took it up at once: “Why think ye evil in your 
hearts?” And to prove that the Son of Man was likewise the Son 
of God; to make good the claim of Divine power to forgive sins, 
He straightway cured the body of the paralytic. The miracle should 
have convinced the scribes that Jesus really had the power to which 
He laid claim. But they were blinded by the emotion of hatred; 
took an evil-minded view of the cure; and became more firm set in 
the desire to make away with Him, who was an obstacle to their 
domineering leadership over the people. 


3. Tue Lesson to Us 


From these “blind leaders of the blind’? we may learn a lesson 
of the true purpose of life; and of the hatred and other sins that are 
consequent upon false rating of life. “Why think ye evil in your 
hearts?” That is, in the New Testament metaphor, why think ye 
evil in your minds? Why do ye reason wrongly about the purpose 
of your life? 

Make your lives hit the mark. What mark? Wealth? Health? 
Pleasure? No, God! God made you for Himself. Being infinite, 
He could not have other ultimate purpose. He made you to be 
happy in the service and possession of Him. 

Do not be satisfied with reaching God as an incident, or even as 
an accident. Sometimes a bullet reaches the mark by what soldiers 
call a ricochet. A ricochet is not intended; but is an accident. It is 
a score made by a bullet that hits something else, and then glances— 
is deflected to the mark. That is an accident. Such a ricochet score 
is not intended; it cannot be counted as a sign of marksmanship; 
and is no proof of efficiency in gunnery. 


If you are satisfied with a ricochet, with an occasional accidental 
—not even an incidental—hitting of the mark, then you are not 
seriously fighting life’s battle, your real mark is not God. It may 
be getting on in the world, and getting out of life as much pleasure 
as you can. Oh, you will hit that mark—easily, frequently. Not 
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accidentally, but incidentally, and even essentially, you may “drink 
life to the lees,” you may go on aiming recklessly at the wrong mark. 
If so, you yourself will finally be hit. Go on hitting this mark, which 
is set by the devil and not by God; and, in the end, you will be hit 
hard, very hard, by mortal sin. True, you will then have to hand 
God’s grace to bring you back from sin. “Where sin hath abounded, 
grace hath more than abounded” (Romans, v, 20). And yet your 
reason may be so blinded, and your will so weakened, that you fail 
to make use of this first aid to the injured—the healing, life-saving 
grace of God. 


Let your mark in life’s battle be essentially God, the salvation of 
your soul—eternal life, which begins with grace and ends with 
glory. Hence bear in mind three things, that are necessary to good 
gunnery : clear vision, steady aim, and constancy of that aim. 

First, there must be clear vision; you must not look at life with 
eyes that are bleared by a disordered affection. The Bishop of Lao- 
dicea plumed himself on his wealth, renown, and independence; nor 
realized that he was “wretched, pitiable, poor, blind, and naked.” 
Our Lord, through the Seer of Patmos, gave warning: “Rub thine 
eyes with eye-salve, so as to see” (Apocalypse, iii, 17, 18). This 
eye-salve is will-power, grace-inspired, which controls the disorders 
of the emotions, and leaves the reason clear of vision. Only clear 
vision keeps God as our mark in life. 


Secondly, it is not enough to see clearly, you must aim at the 
mark steadily. The will, strengthened by God’s grace, makes for 
such steadiness of aim. You should not yield to any nudge from 
outside temptation ; nor to any nervous twitch from emotions within. 
The temptations will be! The emotions will be! But God’s grace is 
ever to hand, to offset the unbalancing nudge of temptation; and to 
steady the soul in emotion. In an emotional twitch, pause, do not 
aim, take a dose of calm, wait till the twitch subsides. Gerbet says: 
“‘Whatsoever administers to the soul a dose of calm, be it never so 
small, is ever an aid to right reasoning.” 


Thirdly, the steadiness of your aim must be constant. For God’s 
purpose is constant; it is unchangeable. He has promised life 
eternal not to him who hits the mark once; but to him, who is con- 
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stant in clearness of vision and steadiness of aim. ‘He who perse- 
veres unto the end, he shall be saved” ( Matt., x, 22; xxiv, 13). 


Our Lord’s word perseveres is worth noting. In the Greek trans- 
lation of Matthew,—the original Hebrew or Aramaic Gospel is 
lost,—Jesus here makes use of a verb, which is most frequent in the 
athletic terminology of St. Paul. It means “to stick at a thing with 
grit” ; and the corresponding noun means “steadfastness,” “grit,”— 
that quality of the athlete which makes for victory. Our Lord 
urges that you be steadfast, constant, full of grit, in clearness of 
vision and steadiness of aim during life’s battle. 


The soldier has to take into account the stray gusts of wind that 
pass adown a valley and blow between the gunner and his mark. 
No such concern is yours. So long as you aim with clear vision and 
steadiness, you hit the mark. And if your aim be constantly clear 
and steady, your every act is efficient unto salvation. You may then 
have the joy of St. Paul: 


Let us exult in the hope of the glory of God. Not only that, but let us exult 
in our trials. For we know that trials beget grit; grit begets reliability; reliability 
begets hope; and hope never disappoints. For the love of God is poured out 
in our hearts by the Holy Spirit that is given to us. (Romans, v. 2, 5.) 


CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


A Triumph of the Sacred Heart 
By the Rev. WALTER Drum, S.J. 


“A new heart I will give to you; 
A new spirit I will put in you; 
The heart of stone I will take from you; 
A heart of flesh I will give to you.”—Ezechiel, xxxvi, 26. 


On the 13th May St. Margaret Mary was canonized. Her 
canonization is a new triumph of the Sacred Heart. A new and 
Most important means is provided for the spread of that love of 
reparation, which is the most essential part of our devotion to the 
Heart of Jesus. For St. Margaret Mary was the apostle of the 
Sacred Heart. Through the private revelations, which Our Lord 
deigned to give her, that devotion was widespread over the whole 
world, just as the apparitions of Our Lady at Lourdes have served 
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to increase the reverence we pay to the Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Mother of God. 

1. Our Devotion founded by the Church. Do not make the mis- 
take of thinking that our saint is the founder of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. All the universal devotions of the Church have been 
founded by the Church herself. They are the outpouring of ex- 
ternal and internal worship of the Spouse of Christ ; and are expres- 
sive of the unchangeable and Apostolic deposit of faith. 

We have seen that St. Paul was an Apostle of the Sacred Heart 
(Homitetic Montuty, Oct., 1919). Since his time, the Church 
has been evolving this great devotion even until its culmination in 
the elevation of St. Margaret Mary to our altars. There is no 
evolution of doctrine in the Church; but there is a constant evo- 
lution of the devotions, which are a concrete expression of those 
doctrines in the worship of the faithful. Our former conference 
has told how the Church saved the devotion to the Sacred Heart 
by her defense of the twofold nature, human and Divine, united in 
one Divine Person, Jesus Christ. To-day we go back to the age 
of the Prophets, and find the germ of our devotion in the fore- 
telling of Christianity. 

2. Our Devotion in Ezechiel. The glory of the kingdom of Da- 
vid and Solomon began to wane in B.C. 937, at the revolt of Jero- 
boam of Ephraim and the defeat of the weakling Rehoboam of 
Juda. The northern Kingdom of Israel was thereafter divided 
from the southern Kingdom of Juda. The Jahwistic economy, both 
civil and religious, still went on. There were Prophets in the north 
as well as in the south. Osee and Amos pleaded with Israel, while 
Isaias and Michzas strove to bring Juda back to Jahweh. From 
the north went out Jonas, in the eighth century B.C., to convert 
Ninive, the capital of Assyria. Then came the fall of Samaria, 
B.C. 722. The northern kingdom was blasted for ever. Its po- 
litical leaders and priesthood were borne away by the Assyrians 
into exile. 

Meantime Jahweh urged Juda to return to Him. But vain were 
the urgings, which He revealed to Sophonias and Nahum. The im- 
piety of the kings Manasses and Amon, B.C. 696-640, had rendered 
such a return under the pious Josias, B.C. 640-610, most difficult 
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of accomplishment. Even the thunderings of Jeremias against sin, 
during the reform that Josias instituted, B.C. 621, failed to arouse 
the folk. Until the fall of Jerusalem, B.C. 586, Jeremias, the 
Prophet of Fear, preached fear of the law,—a law of fear. Vain 
was his message of fear! 

The Babylonian exile of Juda had already begun, when Ezechiel, 
the Prophet of Love, received his call, at Tell Abib near the Cho- 
bar, B.C. 594; and from out Babylonia came the voice of one call- 
ing and pleading that Juda come back to love of the law,—a law of 
love. A new temple would in time be upbuilded for a world-wide 
revelation. A new worship would replace the old. A new outpour- 
ing of the Spirit would give strength to true believers : 

“A new heart I will give to you; 
A new spirit I will put in you; 

The heart of stone I will take from you; 
A heart of flesh I will give to you.” 

This is a Messianic prophecy of the new revelation given by 
Our Lord. By the power of the Most High, Jesus has given to 
the world a new heart. This new heart is the symbol of a new 
love. Our new love is a participation of Divine love; and it is in 
mystic union with the love of the Mystic Head of the Church,— 
a love of reparation for the sins of men, a love that is symbolized 
by the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Our devotion to that Sacred Heart 
fulfils the prophecy: “A new heart I will give to you.” 


In parallelism with this new heart is Ezechiel’s prophecy of a 
new spirit, a “new creature” (Galatians, vi, 15), a new principle 
of supernatural activity, whereof the new virtue of love is con- 
ceived as a new faculty. This spirit is called mew because of the 
fulness of the outpouring of the Spirit through Christianity. The 
wide spread of the devotion to the Sacred Heart, the increase of fre- 
quent Communion, the consequent greater outpouring of the new 
spirit of grace in souls now filled with love on love, and the 
triumphant canonization of St. Margaret Mary by the Church, are 
a culmination of Ezechiel’s prophecy: “A new spirit I will put 
in you.” 


Without that new spirit, that “new creature” of grace, the heart 
is of stone, the soul is heavy and sin-laden. By the new spirit, sin 
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is removed from us, and our soul rises to the heights of the super- 
natural order. In that order is the heart of flesh, the heart of 
tenderness and affection for the Sacred Heart of Jesus. The more 
devoted we are to that dear, tender Heart, the fuller shall be ful- 
filled in us the prophetic promise: 


“The heart of stone I will take from you; 
A heart of flesh I will give to you.” 


CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME 
SOCIETY 


By the Rev. C. M. THueEnte, O.P. 
XI. 


“BLESSED ARE THE DEAD WHo DIE IN THE Lorp.” 


99 66 


“Jesus, the author of life,” “Jesus, the life and the resurrection,” 
by dying on the cross “destroyed death and restored life’ ; changed 
the sentence of the just God, “Thou shalt die the death” into “thou 
mayest possess eternal life.” To profit by the triumph of Jesus 
over death, we must learn to die in His name. The name of Jesus, 
always sweet—“Sweet Jesus, Jesus, Love’—is never more sweet 
and consoling than when pronounced in the hour of death. The 
hour of death being the climax of life, the beginning of eternity, 
the supreme, final, decisive struggle against the powers of death 
for eternal life, Jesus provided His own in the last combat with 
sources of abundant grace. It is good to die a Catholic; to die in 
the name of the Lord, having the crucifix in the hands, the sacred 
oil fresh upon the organs of the senses, the Viaticum in the heart, 
the name of Jesus upon the lips. 


The name of Jesus pronounced while holding the crucifix, brings 
the dying Jesus to the mind of the dying person and teaches him 
how to die. Jesus died with perfect resignation. “He was offered 
because it was His own will, and He opened not His mouth” 
(Is., liii). He gave up His spirit, it was not taken from Him. He 
forgave His enemies and consoled the bleeding hearts dear to Him. 
He saw the Heavens opened and commended His soul into the 
hands of His Heavenly Father. More precious than His life in 
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Nazareth, more precious than His prayer in the garden, more 
precious than His teaching on the Mount, was the death of Jesus. 
It conquered the world. What inspiring lessons are these for the 
dying Christian! It made St. Paul say: “Death is swallowed up 
in victory. O death, where is thy victory? O death, where is thy 
sting?” (1 Cor. xvi). “To die is gain,” “To be dissolved and 
to be with Christ a thing by far the better” (Ph. i). These 
lessons of the crucified Jesus inspired a St. Stephen and all the 
martyrs. Kneeling, bleeding, stoned to death, St. Stephen calmly, 
steadfastly, looked up to Heaven, saw Jesus standing on the right 
hand of God and prayed: “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit—Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge,” and he fell asleep in the Lord. To 
pass away in the name of Jesus means to fall asleep, not to die; 
means to end a life of suffering and to begin an eternal life. 
Precious in the sight of God is the death of His Christians! 

“Is any man sick among you? Let him bring in the priests of 
the Church, and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in 
the name of the Lord,” says St. James. The dying person prays 
in the name of Jesus, and the priest comes in the name of Jesus, 
and in that same Holy Name anoints his eyes, his ears, his nostrils, 
his mouth, his hands, and his feet, to save him, if not from tempo- 
ral pains and death, at least from pain and death eternal; to for- 
give forgotten sins; heal his wounds, and forgive his sins; drive 
out from him all pains of body and mind, and mercifully restore 
to him full health, both inwardly and outwardly; “refresh the 
soul which Thou hast created, graciously draw near at the invo- 
cation of Thy name, raise him up by Thy right hand; strengthen 
him by Thy might; defend him by Thy power. Through Christ 
our Lord.” Thus prays the priest when he has anointed the body. 
That oil with its healing, soothing, refreshing qualities is but an 
outward sign of the wonderful, healing, consoling, purifying graces, 
that, through the sacramental anointing, the Lord pours into 
the soul. 

A few days before Jesus died, Mary Magdalene came to Him 
with a table with “an alabaster box of precious ointment, and 
poured it on His head.” Jesus, seeing her noble, holy motive, 
praised the good deed and said: “She, in pouring this ointment upon 
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my body, hath done it for my burial.” That precious ointment of 
Mary Magdalene is only a faint symbol of the sacred ointment 
with which the priest comes to us to prepare our bodies for burial. 
The ointment of Mary Magdalene “filled the house with the odor 
of the ointment.”” The Extreme Unction with which the good Jesus 
prepares us when dying fills the soul with a heavenly sweetness. 


How blessed are the dead who die in the Church of the Lord! 
The priest comes not only to pray in the name of the Lord, to 
anoint in the name of the Lord—he holds the Sacred Host in his 
hand and says to the dying person: “Ecce”—‘Behold, it is the 
Lamb of God.” “Receive, Brother, the viaticum of the body of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. May He protect you from the enemy. May 
He lead you into eternal life.” The dying man may well close his 
eyes, fold his hands, open his lips, receive Communion, remain in 
silent, peaceful adoration until the Master has taken the soul out 
of the prison body on the long journey into eternity. What a 
meaning for such a dying man has the name, Jesus! It changes 
the sad death-bed scene into a joyous wedding feast. Jesus, the 
bridegroom of the soul, comes to lead the soul—beautiful in the 
wedding-garment, holding the lamp burning and filled with oil— 
into His Kingdom of glory. At the hour of death all say farewell 
to the dying spouse, parent, friend or child. Jesus, and Jesus alone, 
never says farewell. Jesus always says: “I am with you, I remain 
with you, fear not, it is I. I go with you on the long journey.” 
In order to enjoy these heavenly consolations in the last solemn 
hour, prepare yourselves when well and strong, for you will die 
as you live. If you respect, honor and adore the name of Jesus 
Christ daily, it will sound in the last combat like the name of the 
dearest, truest, only friend and Saviour. If you abuse it constantly, 
the sound of it may accuse you instead of consoling you. If you 
come to Jesus, while you are able, to receive Him regularly and 
fervently in Communion, He will come to you when you are no 
longer able to walk. In His name the angels will open the gates 
of Heaven, admit you into paradise to sing with them eternally: 
“Blessed be the name of Jesus.” 
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STORY-SERMONETTES 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


By the Rev. Freperick A. REUTER 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CoNSTANT PREPARATION FOR THE Hour or DEATH 


My dear Children: Must I speak to you about death; you who 
are so young, so hopeful for many years to come? It is, indeed, 
a sad thought, death. The event related in the gospel of this day 
is one that has been renewed numberless times, and will be renewed 
every day as long as there are men upon earth. Where is there a 
city, a village, or even a house, out of which no dead are carried? 
Like the young man of Naim, we, too, shall one day be carried 
to the cemetery, the last resting place. Nothing is more certain 
than death; and yet nothing is more uncertain than the hour of 
death. 


The history of all times tells us that we do not know when death 
will come. The first family consisted of four persons, Adam and 
Eve, Cain and Abel. Who would have believed that Abel, the 
youngest member of the family, would die first? The people in 
Noah’s time were eating and drinking when the flood came and 
took them all away. The daily papers report sudden deaths. We 
read that some people were killed by burglars and robbers, that 
one man fell from a scaffold and broke his neck, that many persons 
drowned, others lost their lives by accidents on railroads or by ex- 
plosions. Are not persons most dear to us snatched away from 
our side by sickness, or by accidents? 

What lesson should we draw from this? If you are in the state 
of grace, you must employ all means to persevere in it unto the end. 
If you depart from the path of virtue and enter upon the road 
of sin, death may come suddenly upon you in the midst of your sins. 
_ There was one Stephen, a hermit, who, after he had lived a 
great part of his life in solitude, fasting, watching, and praying, 
at last fell sick; and when he was at the point of death, the devil 
set upon him, and suggested many things to him. Sometimes the 
hermit cried out: “So it is indeed, I confess I did it; but I have 
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fasted and prayed so many years for it.”’ Other times he cried out: 
“That is a lie, I did not do it,” and again he said: “It is so indeed; 
but I have shed tears for it; yet notwithstanding,” said he, “there 
is need for mercy.” 

This example, children, ought to make you wary in all your 
actions, and flee from sin, and all the occasions of sin, since even this 
holy man, who had lived nearly forty years a retired and holy life, 
was so hard pressed by the devil at the hour of his death. 

We do not know when death will come; it is active everywhere 
and knows where to find its victims. It penetrates into all places; 
no wall, no lock, no bolt can keep it out. People generally die when — 
they least expect it. At the invitation of his brother, the unsuspect- 
ing Abel goes out into the field, when Cain suddenly falls upon 
him and slays him. A man has gallows erected for Mardochai; 
and a few days afterwards he swings on that very gallows him- 
self. Heli sits down in an armchair to rest himself; he falls back- 
wards over the chair, and: breaks his neck. 

Children, we must have God everywhere before our eyes and 
shun injustice and sin. Avoid all places dangerous to life. Do 
not commit any foolhardy trick: it is better to be living than dead. 

A certain holy priest by the name of Father Arnold saw that 
his end was near and he received the Sacraments with edifying piety. 
He asked all those who surrounded his bed to pray for him that 
he might have a happy death. He had scarcely made this request, 
when a sudden fear came over him and cold sweat covered his 
face. “O my brethren,” he cried out, “do you not see the evil 
spirits around me, wanting to carry me to hell? O, ask Mary, my 
heavenly Mother, to help me.” His friends at once recited the 
Litany of the Blessed Virgin. When they came to the words, 
“Holy Mary, pray for him,” he cried out, “brethren, say those 
words again; I am standing at God’s judgment-seat.” It seemed 
as if he saw the wicked spirits standing there to accuse him, he 
seemed to hear accusations, for he said: “Yes, but I did penance 
for that.”” He constantly pressed the crucifix to his lips, and con- 
tinued to whisper the holy name of Mary. On a sudden he ex- 
claimed : “I come, my Lady, I come,” and while saying these words 
he tried to raise himself in his bed, but in doing so he expired. 
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The infinite goodness of God, which sanctifies us on our entrance 
into the world by Baptism, strengthens and enlightens us by Con- 
firmation, nourishes us with the Holy Eucharist, and heals our 
spiritual infirmities by Penance, has provided us also with a special 
Sacrament to assist us in our passage out of this life, and prepare 
us for a happy eternity. This Sacrament is called Extreme 
Unction, or the Last Anointing, because in it we are for the last 
time anointed with Holy Oil. 

I need not tell you, my dear children, that wilfully to omit 
receiving the Sacrament of Extreme Unction in our last illness, 
a Sacrament which affords many and such powerful helps towards 
a good and holy death, would be a sinful neglect and a great ingrati- 
tude to God. It would also be wrong wilfully to put off receiving 
this great Sacrament from day to day, when our state has once 
been declared dangerous; for we should thereby expose ourselves 
to the risk of dying without it, or, at least, of receiving it at a time 
when our strength is so reduced, and our mind so enfeebled, that 
we could not receive this Sacrament with that spirit of recollection 
and devout affection which would enable us to reap the full fruit 
of it. Foolish and ignorant people often imagine that Extreme 
Unction is like a sentence of death, and that when one has received 
it, his state may well be despaired of. On the contrary, there is 
far more reason to hope for his recovery; for one of the principal 
effects of this Sacrament is to bless and assist the natural means 
taken for our bodily cure, whenever God sees this is for our 
real good. 

The virtuous son of Louis XII. one day learned that an old 
servant of his house was in danger of death, and that he would 
not hear of regulating the affairs of his conscience. He was pain- 
fully affected, and thinking that he might do some good in hehalf 
of a man who had spent his life in his service, he went to his house. 
“Well, my friend,” said he, “I am coming to see you, to tell you 
how sorry I am on your account. I have not forgotten that you 
always served me with affection; you would give me, for the first 
time in your life, the greatest of all sorrows if you did not employ 
the little while you have yet to live in preparing for death.” The 
poor man was moved to tears by this step of his good master, pre- 
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pared himself for the Sacraments, and received them with great 
piety and devotion. 


As for you, my dear children, when serious illness overtakes you, 
earnestly desire to be purified by the grace of the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction. Do your best to secure the same blessing for 
your father and mother, your relations and friends, and all to 
whom you may happen to be near in their last moments. How 
wicked and cruel are those false friends and unnatural children who 
allow a sick person or parent to approach to the very gate of eter- 
nity without the knowledge of their danger, which would enable 
them to set their affairs in order, and to make their peace with 
God! By complying with this instruction you will have the happi- 
ness of knowing that you have acquitted yourselves of a duty im- 
posed upon you by filial piety, or, at least, by fraternal charity. 


As soon as the priest has fixed the day and hour for administer- 
ing the last Sacraments, you should prepare beforehand a little 
altar, on which he may place the holy Eucharist and the consecrated 
oil. Cover a small table with a clean cloth and place thereon a 
crucifix, two wax candles, some holy water and some common 
water, and add a few flowers. Meet the priest at the door with a 
burning candle and escort him to the bedside of the sick person. 
Kneel down and pray earnestly to God to bless and pardon the 
sick person. 


Be always prepared for death; keep your conscience undefiled; 
and if you should have the misfortune to fall into sin, make at 
once a sincere act of contrition and go as soon as you can to con- 
fession, in order to reinstate yourself in the state of grace. Pray 
every day to God for the blessing of a happy death. 

pores a 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE SIN OF PRIDE 


My dear Children: Pride is a sin with which almost all men are 
more or less infected; even Christians who otherwise lead a good 
life, are not entirely free from it. It is also certain that no sin 
causes so much evil as pride, for it is the origin of all vices, and 
the ruin of all virtues. 
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Girls and boys sometimes wish to appear more than what they 
really are. They wear fine clothes, they want everybody to see 


them, they try to make people believe that they are rich. They 
assume affected and haughty airs, and make others think that they 
are very smart. Some talk piously and pray devoutly just for the 
sake of appearing to be saints, and a stranger would expect them 
one day to be canonized. The likes of these appear to be better 
than they really are; they exalt themselves, and sin by pride. 
There are many who are greatly displeased when others make no 
ado about them. They desire more honor than they deserve. 

A farmer went out with his little boy, Tobias, into the corn- 
field, to see if his corn was nearly ripe. “Father,” said the boy, 
“how is it that some stalks bend so low to the earth, but others 
hold their heads so upright? The latter must surely be very fine 
ones, and the others, which bow so low before them, must be very 
inferior.” His father plucked a couple of ears: “Look,” said he, 
“at this ear, which bends itself so modestly, it is full of the finest 
grains; but this, which holds itself so proudly aloft, is quite barren 
and empty.” A mincing air and haughty tread speak a weak heart 
and empty head. 


The proud man refuses to give God the honor that is due Him. 
All natural and supernatural goods which we possess are gifts of 
God. If one ascribes to himself the good which he has, he is un- 
just towards God, and sins by pride. This kind of pride is very 
common. People ascribe everything to their own application, to 
their own skill, and deny to have received anything from God, so 
that they may not be obliged to give thanks to God. Thus the 
farmer says: “It is no wonder that I have good crops, I have pre- 
pared my ground well. There is no mystery in my prosperity.” 
The business man says: “I understand my business; I am a shrewd 
business man and a good financier.” These proud persons do not 
consider that with all their diligence they could not accomplish the 
least thing if God withheld His blessing. If any one on account 
of his good works seeks honor and praise from men, he does God 
a great injustice; for God demands that men, whose chief end is 
to praise and glorify God, should occupy themselves in glorifying 
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Him. Let us therefore guard against seeking our own glory in 
anything, but rather have God’s glory in view in all our actions. 

St. Rose of Lima was very beautiful in feature and form. But 
she looked upon beauty as a dangerous gift, because it easily leads 
to vanity, and she avoided everything that might attract notice. She 
even destroyed the delicate color of her skin by rubbing it with a 
sharp drug. Her beautiful hair she cut off. When misfortune 
suddenly befell her parents her devotion to them led her to try 
to think of a means to help out. She planted her garden with 
flowers, made bouquets, and sent a servant out to sell them on the 
market-place. The proceeds she gave to her mother. Rose per- 
mitted no pride to come to her mind. Therefore she did not hesi- 
tate to take service as a maid in the household of a man named 
Gonsalvus. She worked busily at her task, day and night, with- 
out, however, interrupting her communion with God. The poor 
and the sick of the city she visited diligently, but she scorned to 
make worldly calls merely for social pleasure. St. Rose had neither 
pride of mind nor of body. She did not think that she was better 
nor more virtuous than others; she was not vain of her physical 
beauty ; when her parents had become poor she did not hesitate to 
serve as a maid for their sake. And because she was not proud 
she was active in visiting the poor and the sick of the city. He 
who is proud does not do that, for with pride goes hardness of 
heart towards our fellow being. He who is proud makes life un- 
bearable for himself and for others, and: at last comes to a fall. 
Everything we have is loaned to us by God and we keep it only as 
long as God wills. God resists the proud. On account of pride 
Lucifer was cast out of heaven. Pride drove our first parents out 
of paradise, and plunged the whole human race into the misery of 
sin. Pride confused the tongues of the workers on the Tower of 
Babel. Pride brought the plague down on the legions of David. 

A certain ruler in the East, whose name was Saladin, lay at the 
point of death. Seeing his end approaching, he commanded one 
of the courtiers to ride through the whole city, bearing on the 
point of his spear the winding-sheet which was being prepared for 
him, and in which he would soon be wrapped, and at the same time 
cry with loud voice, saying: “This is all that the great Saladin, 
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the terror of his enemies, the mighty potentate of the East, can 
take with him to the grave, out of all the riches and treasures he 
possessed.” 

My dear boys and girls, as we brought nothing into this world 
when we came into it, so also, when we depart out of it, we can 
take nothing with us. Why then should we be proud? 

Remember where you are, and sigh. Where is your soul? In 
a body which is subject to a thousand frailties. Where is your 
body? Upon an earth upon which the curse of God rests; in a 
valley of tears from which countless sighs and groans daily ascend 
to heaven. How can we be proud? What can dust be proud of? 
Whither does our body go? Into the grave, where it will moulder 
and return into its original dust. 

The adorable Son of God chose for His mother a poor maiden 
of Galilee, for His foster-father a poor carpenter, for his palace 
a stable; He lived thirty years as the reputed son of a carpenter. 
He who was God became man to teach us that we are but men. 

The saints served God with fidelity, practiced all virtues, ren- 
dered great service to men—and yet they were little in their own 
eyes, and no vain thought found room in their hearts. Mary, the 
Mother of God, calls herself the handmaid of the Lord. St. John 
the Baptist deems himself unworthy to loose the latchet of the 
shoes of our Saviour. Looking at such examples, should we not 
banish all pride from our hearts? 

Frequently think of the awful consequences which pride draws 
after it; consider your lowly state, and keep the example of Jesus 
and His saints before you eyes, that you may learn of them to be 
meek and humble of heart. 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Lovinc Gop AsovE ALL THINGS 


My dear Children: We must love God. What does this mean? 
It means that we must love God not only exteriorly, but also inte- 
riorly, It is not only the mere tribute of our words or external 
appearance in our prayer that He demands, but our words must 
come from the very bottom of our hearts. Who are those who 
love God only with their lips? Those boys or girls who pray with- 
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out thinking of what they say. Their heart is with their play- 
mates or their toys. Such children offer an insult to God, and conse- 
quently cannot expect any result from their prayer. Those who 
do not give their heart to God do not love Him. All those who 
are in mortal sin, do not love God; they love their evil passions; 
they tell a direct lie to God as often as they say: “My God I love 
Thee.”’ God is not satisfied with a divided heart; we must not 
divide our love between Him and His creatures. To love God 
with the whole heart means to love God alone, and everything 
besides God for God’s sake and in such a manner as He wills, 
St. Francis de Sales loved God with his whole heart, for he says 
of himself: “If I knew that there was in my heart a single fibre 
not for God, I would tear it out at once.” If you have any in- 
ordinate love for any person or thing expel it from your heart, for 
the heart of man is a tabernacle in which God alone should dwell. 


I heard a story the other day about a little boy who surely had 
the love of God in his heart. There is one thing he never forgot, 
namely, to take his offering with him every Sunday to church. He 
had his envelope for his weekly offering just as his father had, 
_and he never would go to church unless he had it with him. It 
happened one day that he had to go to church alone on a Sunday 
when his father and mother were absent. However, he did not 
go without his offering. He had it in his little white envelope, 
which he carried in his pocket. That morning a strange lady sat at 
the head of the seat in the same pew, and when the time came for 
the offering to be given she looked in her bag and found that she 
had no money with her. She didn’t seem to be troubled about it, 
but the little boy was greatly troubled and wondered what she 
would do when the men would come with the plates to receive the 
offering and she had none to give. You see he had formed the 
habit of giving and he enjoyed it, and wondered how anybody 
could go to church without a gift. Well,.he got more troubled and 
anxious the nearer the ushers came with the collection-plates, and 
when they came to the seat in front of the one where he was sit- 
ting he held out his little white envelope to the strange lady, and 
said to her: “Here, please, take this and put it in the plate, and 
I'll get under the seat. I’m small and they won’t see me.” That 
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boy has formed a habit of giving, and when he grows to be a man 
it will be part of his life and part of his religion to offer his gifts 
unto the Lord. I think that every boy, no matter how small, ought 
to give some of his money—however little it may be—to God. 

Charity requires that we always will what God wills, that we - 
make a sacrifice of our will to God, and therefore accept cheerfully 
all crosses and afflictions from His hand. In this way all pious 
souls manifest their love of God. When St. Gertrude said the “Our 
Father,” she used to repeat three times the words “Thy will be 
done.” While praying thus one day, our blessed Lord appeared to 
her, having health in one hand and sickness in the other, and said 
to her: “Choose, daughter, between health and sickness.” Which 
do you suppose the saint chose? Health, of course. No. Well, 
then sickness? No. As she did not know what our Lord thought 
good to give her, she said: “Lord, not my will but Thine be done.” 
Let us be satisfied with whatever God is pleased to send us, firmly 
convinced that He will send us what is good for us. 

In the year 1623, at the beginning of Lent, the Venerable Agnes 
of Jesus became very ill. She was at that time only twenty-one 
years old. The physicians did not seem to understand the nature 
of the malady, and gave her medicine which, instead of making 
her better, only made her suffer the more. But Agnes never uttered 
one word of complaint, the only words she said were the follow- 
ing, which she repeated often every day: “O my God, mayest Thou 
be blessed a thousand times.” When Easter Sunday came, God 
was pleased to reward the patience with which she had suffered 
the heavy crosses He had been pleased to send her, by permitting 
her guardian angel to appear to her. “My child,” said the angel, 
“are you happy in your sufferings?” “Yes,” she answered, “be- 
cause it is the holy Will of God, whom I love with all my heart. 
My heart and my will are entirely united to Him: let Him dispose of 
me according to His divine Will.” The angel answered: ‘“Con- 
tinue to love Jesus in this way, and be assured that He will never 
forsake you.” 

When we love some one sincerely we often think of him, for 


where our treasure is there also is our heart. If, therefore, we truly 
love God, we shall frequently think of Him and raise our heart to 
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Him. - St. Aloysius was always occupied with the thought of God 
and divine things, and, whether alone or in company, whether he 
worked or rested, he had no room in his heart for anything but God. 
To spare his weakened health, his superiors ordered him to turn 
his thoughts sometimes from God and to divert himself. But it 
was impossible for him to do so. Hence it is not a good sign that 
so many of us have our thoughts everywhere except with God; 
that we rise in the morning and lie down in the evening without 
thinking of God, that we occupy ourselves the whole day entirely 
with temporal affairs, without even a passing thought of God, that 
even when on Sundays and holidays in church we give way to dis- 
tractions, and that in general we care as little about God as about 
a stranger. If we feel ourselves guilty we must admit that our 
love of God resembles a weak spark which is liable every moment 
to be extinguished. 

A father and mother were living with their two children on a 
desert island in the ocean, on which they had been shipwrecked. 
Roots and vegetables served them for food; a spring was their 
drink; and a cavern in the rock their dwelling. Storms and tem- 
pests often raged fearfully on the island. The children knew noth- 
ing of the vast continent; bread, milk, fruit, and whatever other 
luxury is obtainable there, were things unknown to them. 

There landed one day upon the island four Moors in a small boat. 
The parents were greatly delighted, and hoped now to be rescued 
from their sufferings. But the boat was too small to take them 
all over together to the adjoining land, so the father determined 
to risk the passage first. The mother and children wept, when he 
embarked in the frail wooden boat, and the four black men were 
to take him away. But he said: “Weep not, it is a better land: and 
you will all follow soon.” When the little boat returned, and took 
away the mother, the children wept still more. But she also said: 
“Weep not! In the better land we shall all meet again.” At last 
came the boat to take away the two children. It was with fear and 
trembling that they drew near the land. But how delighted were 
they when their parents appeared on the shore, offered them their 
hands, led them into the shade of lofty palm trees, and regaled 
them with milk and honey. “My dear children,” said the father, 
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“our voyage from the desert island to this beautiful country has a 
higher meaning. We are all destined to make a much longer jour- 
ney, toa much more beautiful country. The whole earth upon which 
we dwell resembles an island; this glorious land is an image for 
us, although only a faint one, of heaven; the voyage hither over 
the stormy sea is death; that little boat resembles the bier, upon 
which men in black apparel shall sooner or later carry us forth. 
But when the hour strikes for us, for myself, your mother, or you, 
to leave this world, be not afraid. Death is for pious people, who 
have loved God, and have done His will, nothing else but a voyage 
to the Better Land.” 

Children, whatever you do, do all for the love of God, that you 
may become richer and richer in merits in this world, and here- 
after receive in heaven the reward of all that love God. 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Tue SIN or BLASPHEMY 


My dear Children: In your catechism you have learned under 


the Second Commandment what blasphemy means. By blasphemy 
we mean speaking injuriously of God, or His saints and angels, 
or sacred things. This is, indeed, a crime which we should expect 
to find only among the devils in hell. For can it be possible that 
man, the creature of God, redeemed by the Blood of the Son of 
God, receiving daily his existence and innumerable benefits from 
the hand of God, should be capable of speaking injuriously of God, 
or what immediately relates to Him. And yet, unhappily, it is so. 
Many, indeed, blaspheme that which they know not; for example 
those who, not belonging to our holy religion, and misled by 
prejudice and false teachers, misrepresent Catholic Doctrine, mock 
at the ceremonies of the Church, or speak disrespectfully of our 
Blessed Lady, or the saints, or the holy Sacraments; but there are 
others, alas! Catholics in name, who blaspheme that which they do 
know, by murmuring against the Justice or Providence of God, 
jesting about holy things, or mocking at the ministers of the Church. 
You can easily understand how heinous this crime is in the sight 
of God. In the Old Law the blasphemer was, by the command of 
God Himself, sentenced to death, and stoned in sight of all the 
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people, and in the laws of many Christian nations we find the 
severest punishments enacted against this crime, as, for example, 
in the laws of St. Louis, king of France, who ordered the tongue 
of the blasphemer to be pierced with a red-hot iron. Many in- 
stances are likewise recorded, in which God took it upon Him- 
self at once to avenge His own honor, and struck the blasphemer 
dead in the very act of insulting Him. 

Some years ago the town of Nottingham was visited by a most 
awful thunderstorm, the effects of which were most disastrous, 
The lower part of the town was flooded, and the poorer classes, 
who inhabited cellars, as well as many shopkeepers, suffered 
severely. Among those who sought shelter from the pitiless storm 
in the Milton’s Head public-house, was a young man, a lace-maker 
by trade. For some time he amused himself with ridiculing the 
fears of the people, but his language, which was from the first 
light and unbecoming, became at last impious and profane. He 
used the Holy Name of God in the most blasphemous manner, and, 
with bitter oaths, expressed a wish that a thunderbolt might come 
down and strike his companions blind. Then raising himself, he 
looked through the skylight over the room in which they were sit- 
tin, and, with profane gestures, defied the lightning. At that mo- 
ment a vivid flash entered the room, and in an instant he was 
lying speechless on the floor. He was taken up by the trembling 
bystanders, none of whom were injured, and laid upon a couch. 
The first words he uttered on recovering his speech were: “God 
forgive me!’ He had become blind. 

God is blasphemed when we wish Him evil, or when we curse 
creatures, in so far as they are God’s works. He who wishes that 
there was no God, or that He had not the power to punish the 
wicked, is guilty of the most horrid blasphemy. He who curses men, 
cattle, or anything else, such as the weather, is guilty of blasphemy, 
according to St. Thomas of Aquin, since these are creatures or works 
of God; for dishonoring that which God has made is in fact dishon- 
oring God Himself. But God can be blasphemed not only with words, 
but also with signs and gestures; when a man, for instance, full of 
rage, raises his clenched hands towards heaven, gnashes his teeth, 
spits upon holy things, as the soldiers did when they spat upon Jesus, 
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bent their knees before Him and in derision saluted Him as 
their king. 

Children, this sin can also be committed in thought, when we 
voluntarily think something of God or His saints which is to their 
dishonor. Persons who are troubled with involuntary blasphemous 
thoughts must not allow themselves to be disquieted in their devo- 
tion. They should often say “Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost.” 

A very holy man left his cell in the desert to visit a sick friend 
of his youth who dwelt in Alexandria, and who wished to see him 
before he died. Most of the inhabitants of that city were pagans, 
who hated the Christian religion. As soon, therefore, as he entered, 
they knew by his dress that he was a Christian hermit, and began 
to mock him. Some carried their hatred so far as to strike him, 
and to abuse him in other ways. But the good man passed on 
without uttering a word of complaint, and bore all patiently for 
the love of God. Some of them cried after him in mockery: “Did 
Jesus Christ ever work a miracle?” 

A man who was passing and who was a Christian said: “Yes, 
Jesus Christ did work many miracles; but even if He had not 
wrought any, the conduct of this holy man is enough to prove the 
truth of the Christian religion. What greater miracle could you 
desire to see? You have insulted and abused the good man because 
he is a disciple of Jesus Christ, and yet he has borne it all without 
murmur.” These words silenced the people: they were ashamed of 
- what they had done. And some of them, touched by the meek- 
ness of the good monk, were led to believe in God and to renounce 
forever paganism. 

Children, by blasphemy God is attacked personally, and His 
honor violated. One who offends a king personally, commits a 
greater crime than if he transgresses one of his laws, so the blas- 
phemer commits a far greater sin than some sinner who sins 
not immediately against God, but only against His law. Now if a 
man dares to insult and blaspheme God, whom the Cherubim and 
Seraphim adore with the most profound veneration, must it not be 
a horrible sin? If a Catholic who is a member of the true Church 
of God, curses God despite of all graces and evidences of His love, 
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instead of praising and glorifying Him, is it not the most atrocious 
crime? Very sad to say that even some children, who scarcely know 
how to make the Sign of the Cross, know how to give themselves 
to the devil; they learn how to curse sooner than to pray. Oh, that 
parents would carefully guard against cursing and blaspheming, so 
as not to give scandal to their children. 

My dear boys and girls, I beg of you avoid the company of blas- 
phemers, they are living devils. Furthermore, consider what you 
would have to reveal before the throne of God, when you must 
give an account of every idle word. Let the divine praises be con- 
stantly on your lips: “Blessed be God, blessed be His Holy Name.” 





Book Rebiews 


A Commentary on the New Code of Canon Law. By the Rev. P. Charles 
Augustine, O.S.B.,D.D. Vol. V. Second Revised Edition. (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis.) 


This fifth volume of Father Augustine’s Commentary on the Code deals 
with Marriage. A convenient feature of the volume is that it gathers to- 
gether the canons on Marriage Law and those on Matrimonial Trials. 
This will make the work more handy for diocesan court officials who are 
called on to settle matrimonial problems. The comments, as far as we 
observed, are instructive and satisfactory. We notice, however, that on 
pages 76 and 288 the author states that a vagus is one who has left his or 
her domicile or quasi-domicile and stays in no one place for thirty days. 
This definition seems to contradict canon 91, which does not mention the 
thirty days’ residence. Some proof of the author’s statement is therefore 
naturally expected, but we do not find that he has offered any. On page 
314, when speaking of the registration of marriages contracted without 
the priest, the author seems to limit canon 1098 to the case of danger of 
death, whereas this canon is not restricted to that case but includes cases 
in which there is no danger of death. Of course these are but minor 
blemishes and do not substantially mar the doctrinal value of the work. 


Learning to Write. Suggestions and Counsel from Robert Louis Steven- 
son. By John William Rogers, Jr. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Perhaps there is no writer of modern times in the English language who 
has gained a wider audience than Robert Louis Stevenson. During his own 
short lifetime his success was phenomenal; but, like all authors who are 
truly gifted, his fame increases with the advancing years. To-day practi- 
cally everybody reads Stevenson, admires the freshness and originality of 
his ideas, his apt and vivid expressions, the finish and smoothness of his 
sentences. Stevenson is a companionable writer. He knows not only how 
to tell things of interest, but how to tell them so as to capture at once the 
reader’s attention and affection, and to make him feel like an acquaintance 
and friend of the author. 


Admirers of Stevenson will always regret that he did not write his long- 
intended work on The Art of Literature. In such a book he would doubt- 
less have given direction and advice of highest importance in matters 
literary. We are, however, not entirely bereft of his ideas, regarding the 
technic of literary composition. To many of these he has given expression 
in different parts of his numerous works. Mr. Rogers is to be congratu- 
lated that he has gathered together systematically into one volume the 
most important ideas that Stevenson has left us concerning the art of 
Writing. 
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The Foundation of True Morality. By the Rev. Thomas Slater, §.J, 
(Benziger Brothers, New York.) 


As Father Slater observes in the Preface to this book, it seems to be a 
truth quite easily recognized that men are not improving morally. On the 
contrary, it seems that in spite of all the ease and comforts of modern life 
and in spite of the progress of civilization, people are becoming more un- 
happy, discontented, and worse in their moral conduct. 

Perhaps the reason for this state of things is to be found in the conflict 
of views regarding moral standards which exists among those who call 
themselves Christians. Catholics have ever maintained one uniform stand- 
ard, while Protestants have professed a very different and always chang- 
ing standard. Partly to justify their own subjective wishes concerning 
morality, partly out of prejudice against anything of Catholic Teaching, 
partly because of the failure of their own system, Protestant teachers are 
constantly shifting their own ethical basis. With Luther the standard of 
conduct was the individual conscience, guided by its private understanding 
of the Bible. Kant and his followers proclaimed the autonomy of human 
reason in the formation of moral judgments. Present-day Protestants, hold- 
ing that law has been a failure, advocate the use of ideals chosen by the 
individual for his own guidance. 


But whatever may be the various phases of Protestant moral teaching, 
they all really go back to doctrines and principles of Martin Luther, as 
Father Slater ably shows in the present volume. The central thought in 
Luther’s ethical system was that man was essentially and totally depraved, 
but that sin should not disturb him as it was not imputed so long as he 
believed in Christ. Hence, writing to Melanchthon, Luther said: “Sin 
and sin bravely, but believe and rejoice still more bravely in Christ... . It 
is sufficient for us to acknowledge the Lamb who bears the sins of the 
world; then sin will not be able to separate us from Him, even if we were 
unchaste a thousand times a day or committed a thousand murders.” Such 
was the Apostle of Protestantism, whom we hear so often blasphemously 
compared with St. Paul and St. Augustine. Following a leader with such 
principles, is it any wonder that Protestants hate and vilify Catholic teach- 
ing? It is a pity they cannot all read Father Slater’s little book. For 
those who are sincere it would be a light in darkness and a guide perhaps 
back to the fold and to the teachings of Christ. 


The Credentials of Christianity. By the Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J. (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York.) 


This is the most argumentative and logical book which has been issued in 
years. It is a theology, a history, an apology. It appeals to Christians and 
non-Christians alike. Like a lawyer’s brief, it provides citations and 
authorities to prove every claim. The need of Christianity in pagan days 
is demonstrated by a vivid pen-picture of the social and moral degradation 
of the ancient world. The message of Christ is calmly and judiciously con- 
sidered. The success of the new revelation is shown by the change that 
affected individuals and nations. The various incidents of the Gospel 
dealing with the miracles of the Lord and especially His Resurrection, are 
considered from the standpoint of religion and reason. The effects of 
Christianity on education, morals and politics are enumerated. A clear 
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case for Christianity is presented to the jury—the people of the world 
irrespective of belief. Surely the verdict of every thinking man must favor 
Christianity. It is the only panacea for the ills of mankind and the sor- 
rows of the world. 

Christianity has an able exponent in Father Scott. He has presented its 
credentials and they are irrefutable. It is a remarkable book and should 
bring untold souls from the mist and mirage of doubt and unbelief to faith 
in the doctrines and revelations of Christ, the Son of God. 


A Brief History of the Great War. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 


Half a century must elapse before the history of the Great War can be 
written without trace of rancor or exaggeration. National feelings have 
run high during the last few years, and emotional excitement, rather than 
calm reasoning, has guided men’s actions and expressions. Yet Professor 
Hayes of Columbia University has produced a well-written, unbiased volume, 
free from the hysteria of war times. An historian cannot divest himself 
of love and admiration for his native country—a defect which does honor 
to his heart—unless he be like von Ranke, who was an historian first and a 
Christian afterwards, and therefore could treat all sects alike. The young 
students of to-day must rely on their elders for knowledge of the sanguinary 
conflict and cannot await the coming of the ideal history. The present work 
will supply their demands. It is well written, and relates accurately the 
causes which led up to the appeal to arms, the various alignment of the 
nations, the many campaigns, the entrance of the United States, and the 
downfall of the Central Powers. The peace treaty, the League of Nations, 
the conflict between the United States Senate and President Wilson, and 
the present conditions in Europe, are sketched with a master hand. A series 
of maps showing the old and new boundaries of the belligerent nations, a 
select biography and a copious and well-arranged Index add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the work. 


The Jewish Title to Asia Minor. By Richard Hayes McCartney. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York.) 


The capture of Jerusalem by General Allenby and the British forces has 
revived the old plan to restored the Promised Land to the children of 
Abraham. The author maintains that the country occupied by the Jews 
during the glorious reigns of David and Solomon was only a small portion 
of the vast empire conferred on the Father of the race, and that the original 
grant comprised Asia Minor and the territories eastward to the Euphrates 
river—a tract sufficient to accommodate and support the fourteen million 
Hebrews now scattered in every land. He quotes from the Old Testament 
to support his views and enters largely into the history of the Hittite nation. 
The book is well written and very interesting, and will prove a source of 
pleasure to students of the Bible and of the history of the ancient mon- 
archies of the East. 


Your Own Heart. By the Rev. Edward F. Garesche, S.J. (Benziger 
Brothers, New York.) 


To know oneself intimately is a step towards religious perfection. The 
learned author proves this in his own inimitable way. He shows the various 
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ways of introspection, and tells the many graces and blessings which pro- 
ceed from self-knowledge. He quotes from the New Testament and holds 
up the life of Christ as the mirror of imitation for all men. Like the other 
volumes of the series, this book is well and carefully written and tastefully 
bound. Priest and layman will find it a handy companion for meditation. 


The Shamrock Battalion of the Rainbow. By Martin J. Hogan. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York.) 


Corporal Martin J. Hogan was an Irish-American lad, a typical New 
York boy, seventeen years old, who enlisted in the “Old Sixty-ninth” 
because it was an Irish organization, and his country needed his services, 
He was disabled on three occasions, yet rejoined his company after con- 
valescence, until finally he was incapacitated during the Argonne drive. 
Invalided home, his only regrets were parting from his outfit and missing 
the thrills incidental to marching into Germany. Corporal Hogan is only 
a type of other Catholic boys who swarmed into the American army and 
helped to rout the army of Germany. He writes as he fought, honestly, 
modestly and simply. Every American who admires courage and loyalty 
should read this charming book. It deserves a place among the many 
volumes of war history. 


A Manual of the Ceremonies of Low Mass. By the Rev. L. Kuenzel. 
(Frederick Pustet & Co., New York.) 


The raison d’étre of this volume is to furnish “A clear, concise, though 
complete statement of the rubrics of Low Mass,” for the seminarian prepar- 
ing for ordination to the priesthood. It is admirably adapted to this purpose 
and many a busy student will bless the labors of its reverend author. It is 
comprehensive and extensive, yet singularly free from repetition or re- 
dundancy. The busy priest will welcome it as eagerly as the seminarian. 
Years of labor or ill health may have dulled his memory of the principles 
of rubrics. This volume will renew his former knowledge and correct any 
errors of commission or omission. Every priest should have the book on 
his library table for frequent perusal. 


The Eyes of Faith. By Lynn Harold Hough. (Abingdon Press, New 
York.) 


In his introduction the author tells us the book “is an attempt to say, in 
a somewhat easy and discursive fashion, something, of that view of life 
which appears to the eyes of Christian faith as it inspect the contents and 
the relationships of its own experience.” His principles and conclusions 
are strictly Protestant, and are addressed to Protestant audiences. To place 
Martin Luther in the same category with St. Paul and St. Augustine is 
stretching the religious imagination to the breaking point. 


My Neighbor the Workingman. By James Roscoe Day. (The Abing- 
don Press, New York.) 
The learned Chancellor of Syracuse University has endeavored to solve 


the problem of the relations between Capital and Labor. He pays glowing 
tribute to the working man—his loyalty, intelligence, charity and patriotism, 
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but he warns him against the alien leader, the enemy of the Republic, who 
plans to use the unions for sordid and selfish motives. Some of his strictures 
may seem inspired by partisan politics, especially in regard to the political 
activities of the laborer, and his interference in defeating legislators who 
have proven false to their promises. The apathy of the workman in 
political matters would be a far greater evil. Statesmen are only human 
and occasionally yield to venal and political temptations. It is the solemn 
duty of the voters to retire such unworthy servants to the obscurity of 
private life. 


Worth. By the Rev. Robert Kane, S.J. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York.) 


The subject-matter of this well-written book is the fruit of forty years’ 
study and lecturing. The six opening addresses law down the fundamental 
principles of ethics; the four concluding lectures treat of the sublimity and 
necessity of patriotism. In this age of deceit and sham, when exterior 
show is often preferred to intellectual worth, it is refreshing to read the 
sound philosophical views and logical conclusions proposed by the author. 
The book is dedicated to the memory of the heroes who made the supreme 
sacrifice during the Great War. No more worthy monument could be reared 
by the ingenuity of man. 


Talks to Nurses: The Ethics of Nursing. By Henry S. aeeltiog, S.J. 
(Benziger Brothers, New York.) 


The author has written an admirable book for nurses. The many moral 
problems, which arise in the sick room, are carefully enumerated, and 
the ethical questions which puzzle the conscientious nurse are answered 
according to the Catholic interpretation. Father Spalding is no novice in 
this field. For years he has lectured before the students and nurses in the 
Catholic hospitals and medical colleges in the Middle West. The present 
work contains ten chapters, and touches on every phase of the ethics of 
nursing. It is a welcome addition to the text-books of every training school, 
and every nurse should read its pages and follow its advice. It is the nurse’s 
Vade Mecum. 


The Knights of Columbus in Peace and War. By Maurice Francis Egan 
and John B. Kennedy. Two volumes. (Knights of Columbus, New Haven.) 


The Knights of Columbus have won undying fame in the last few years, 
and deserve the gratitude of every true American. Although for nearly 
forty years this great Catholic organization had performed yeoman service 
in the fields of charity, education and fraternity, it was only during the 
World’s War that the true worth of this sterling organization was brought 
clearly to the attention of the people of the Republic. The present volumes 
tell the history of its foundation and growth, its many deeds of charity and 
mercy, its zeal and solicitude for education and religion, its disinterested 
patriotism during the European conflict. The second volume contains the 
letters of commendation from General Pershing and hundreds of other sol- 
diers and officials, its various activities at home and abroad, and the names 
of the thousands of knights who served in the American and allied armies. 
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Little did Father McGivney and the little group of Catholic gentlemen 
realize the fecundity of the seed they planted almost four decades since. It 
was planned to be a local order, for the state of Connecticut. Yet, in a few 
short years, it spread to every state in the Union, to Canada, Mexico, the 
Canal Zone, the Philippine Islands, Cuba and Porto Rico. More than six 
hundred thousand members march beneath the banner of Columbianism, 
with two thousand subordinate councils. It .has established a chair of 
American history and donated five hundred thousand dollars for fifty 
scholarships in the Catholic University at Washington. It has aided in 
building churches, in safeguarding young boys and budding youths. It 
has sent lecturers and preachers to explain and defend Catholic doctrines 
and to counteract bigotry and untruth. It has disseminated Catholic litera- 
ture and made war on lying and unfair publications. It has paid millions 
of dollars to the families of deceased brothers, and held out the hand of 
charity to the sick and disabled. Its labors during the war are part of the 
history of that memorable struggle. 


These two volumes tell the story of its achievements in peace and war, 
eloquently but without trace of boastfulness. Every member of the order, 
every loyal Catholic, every true American should purchase and read the 
work; for the Knights of Columbus are the apotheosis of religion and 
patriotism. 


The Brazen Serpent. By the Rev. John A. McClorey, S.J. (B. Herder 
Book Company, St. Louis.) 


“The purpose of these sermons,” says the author, “was to help in the work 
of perpetuating the saving office of Moses and the Church.” His sermons 
are entirely true to his original purpose. They treat of matters, moral and 
religious, social and commercial, noting the dangers which threaten the 
average Christian, recommending the virtues which will safeguard him from 
sin and enable him to attain eternal happiness. The Gospel narratives are 
skilfully interwoven in every chapter and interpreted and accommodated 
so that the reader, no matter how humble his education, will find consola- 
tion and peace in perusing its pages. 
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